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The Munroe Tavern, Lexington, Mass. 


Built in 1695. Recently Opened as a Museum: by the Lexington Historical Society. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 
EXINGTON, Massachusetts, has not been 
lacking in historic shrines since a certain 
memorable April morning in 1775, and each 
summer an army of tourists from all over the 
land visits the beautiful old town, and then 
passes on to Concord, a few miles beyond. 
Now the pilgrims to Lexington have another 
point of interest to attract them, the famous 
Munroe Tavern, which was opened to the 
public last month as a historical museum. It 
stands on an elm-shaded knoll on the left of 
the main road from Boston, shortly before 
reaching the village. It has been closed to the 
public since 1856, but from the time it was 
built, in 1695, it remained for more than a 
century and a half one of the leading hostelries 
of the region. 

The British under Lord Percy took possession 
of the tavern April 19, 1775, and bayoneted 
the defenseless hired man, who had been left 
in charge by the fleeing family. There the 
wounded British were cared for, and when 
the troops retired to Boston they set fire to the 
tavern, but their purpose to burn it was frus- 
trated. In 1789 President Washington was 
entertained at the tavern. The rooms and 
their contents are the same as in those early 
days, and the numerous colonial and Revolu- 
tionary relics make the place of much interest 
to the visitors. From its erection the tavern 
has been in possession of the Munroe family, 
and James Smith Munroe, who died last De- 
cember, willed the property to the Lexington 
Historieal Society. William Munroe, who was 
landlord at the time of the Revolution and for 
many years afterward, was one of fifteen 
Munroes who took part in the Battle of Lex- 
ington. He was orderly sergeant of the seventy 
minutemer who lined up on the village green, 
and was in charge of the squad which was 
guarding Hancock and Adams when Paul 
Revere roused the village with his immortal 
alarm. - 


AINE does not forget that 1920 is ap- 

proaching, when it will be in order to 
celebrate the centenary of its admission to the 
Union. A committee of the state board of 
trade, which was appointed last year,—ten 
years in advance,—has organized, and the 
various subcommittees are making the prelimi- 
nary plans. As a step toward preparing for 
the anniversary, each town and village is ear- 
nestly urged, (1) to maintain an active im- 
provement society to which all the ‘‘pushers’’ 
belong; (2) to have every civic, social and 
literary club devote at least one meeting yearly 
to immediate local betterment; (3) to have a 
joint rally of all local organizations in the same 





cause; and (4) to make it a special aim to have 
better sidewalks and better highways. These 
are things to which towns and villages every- 
where can profitably turn their attention. 

& 


Bt hrw religious problem in rural New England 
is not simply that there are no churches in 
some communities, but that there are too many 
churches in some other communities. Accord- 
ing to a recent census, there were found four 
towns with a church for every one hundred 
people, and seven towns with a church for 
every one hundred and seventy-five persons. 
When there are so few people to support a 
chur¢h, it is not surprising that the salary of 
the country minister is small and in arrears. 
In recent years there has been an organized 
movement in some sections of New England 
for the consolidation of the churches in these 
cases into a union religious organization which 
does not put too much stress on the non-essen- 
tials of creed and form. In some cases, how- 
ever, there are various obstacles which make 
such a consolidation practically impossible. 
S 


APTAIN Kidd is in danger of losing his 

reputation as a bloodthirsty pirate who 
buried his golden loot on various islands and 
upon the shores of numberless inlets along the 
New England coast. Skeptical and iconoclastic 
writers are at work, after more than two cen- 
turies have passed, and would convince the 
world that Captain Kidd, although of an ad- 
venturous spirit and roving disposition, was 
an enterprising and high-minded patriot, who 
was the object of a strange and wholly unjust 
persecution, and the victim of romantic ma- 
ligners after his death. One writer, a titled 
Englishman, who has made an exhaustive 
study of the subject, has recently published a 
volume which seeks to clear the blackened 
memory of ‘‘this worthy, honest-hearted, stead- 
fast, much-enduring sailor.’’ He insists that 
Captain Kidd never sailed the ocean as a pirate, 
never buried any treasure, did not even have 
wealth enough to employ a lawyer at his trial, 
was not convicted of piracy at all, but was 
hanged for the murder of a sailor who had 
disobeyed him. This was in England in 1701, 
after a most unfair trial. This vindication is 
based upon the actual records, it is claimed, 
but the writers of romance have set such a 
glamour of wickedness round the career of 
Captain Kidd that it is a difficult task to clear 
it away or to put an end to the thrill of horror 
with which the name has inspired successive 
generations of small boys, not to mention the 
thrill which has spurred on numberless parties 
of treasure-hunters. 





(CHOCOLATES 


down in history as a wise and good Indian. 


how superior to anything ever before prod 


The result is a new o 
unusual, most delicious. 

If you haven't tried Samosets a great treat awaits you. 

doesn’t handle Samosets is missing a fine and growing trade. 


Any dealer who 
SAMOSET CHOCOLATES COMPANY, 60 Commerce Street, Boston, Mass. 








IHE COMING OF THE PILGRIMS introduced a new order of things and changed 
habits and customs that had prevailed for centuries. Samoset welcomed the Pilgnms 
and was ever their faithful friend. He recognized that their coming meant great changes, 
but could see that the new order of things would be better than the old, and so he has gone 


When we began making chocolates by new methods and realized how different they were, and 
, No name seemed so appropriate as Samoset 
Chocolates. Their secret lies in the fact that by our methods we are able to take the finest 
nuts, fruits, honey, chocolate, etc., and combine them without destroying their native flavors. 
rder of things in the confectionery world — new flavors that are most 
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Triple Motion 


White Mountain 


Ice Cream Freezer 


a) The freezer that is made in every part 
| to give you longest, most satisfactory 


service. 


And besides, it is quickest, 
easiest to operate. The tnple 
motion cuts down the freezing 


time of the old-style freezer two-thirds. 


And the ice cream is so much more 
delicious and so much more economical. 
The duplex dashers, revolving in opposite 
directions, whip and fluff the cream, giv- 
ing it a velvety smoothness. And at the 
same time they largely increase the bulk. 


Send for our recipe book “Frozen Dainties.” 


It tells 


you how to make and serve dozens of delectable desserts, 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO. 
Dept. H, Nashua, N. H. 





A place to drop down during the day—a bed of perfect 
restfulness at night. A pressure of the foot on a lever makes 
the change instantly. 


The CLIMAX COUCH affords sound and secure sleep. 
It gives with each movement of the body, but never gets out 
of shape. The wire mattress is supported by a double row 
of coiled springs, which will sustain any reasonable weight. 
Both sides of the open couch are of equal height — both 
sections of the mattress are of equal thickness. No other 
couch has this important feature. 


The CLIMAX COUCH is an especial favorite with out- 
door sleepers. Don’t try to keep house without the 
CLIMAX. Ask for it at your dealers. - 


WRITE TO US FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES. 
U. S. SPRING BED CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Maddox McClintock was quite 

accustomed to being the only 
‘-man’? about the place, and in a 
very real sense, he enjoyed it. It 
made him feel a little more as if he 
were doing his share, and danger or 
pressure of unusual responsibility 
anesthetized for the time being the 
grinding memory that in the army, 
alongside his father and his three 
older brothers, were full-fledged sol- 
diers no older than he. ‘‘They also 
serve who only stand and wait,’’ 
his father had quoted solemnly, but 
that noble line had never won 
Maddox to full reconciliation. 

Life in the border states during 
those days was hard for non-com- 
batants of either side, and to which 
side Maddox belonged is no longer 
of consequence. One needs only to 
know that to the right, as he saw it, 
he was unswerving. ‘‘The enemy’’ 
were, of course, dreaded most, but 
friends were sometimes hard to sat- 
isfy. First the horses had gone, 
and Maddox and his mother and the 
little sisters had seen them go 
gladly, although now, deep in their 
hearts, they were inclined to believe 
that the money which had been so 
scrupulously paid for them was 
worthless. 

The cattle were harder to part 
with, and the last of the sheep they 
guarded as carefully as they knew 
how from friend and foe alike. Of 
the ducks and chickens there sur- 
vived perhaps a score, and they had 
been protected only at the cost of 
every imaginable subterfuge. To 
them the war had been peculiarly 
fatal, and now, with both armies so 
near,—‘*The Pines’’ lying, in fact, 
within ‘‘the enemy’s’’ lines, —it was 
almost impossible to preserve any- 
thing eatable. 

Yet—and over this Maddox some- 
times chuckled to himself—that 
which they most wished to keep had 
never been discovered, its existence 
never suspected even in all the 
times the house had been rH 
searched, although Old Ben, es 
as well as Maddox and his OY) 
mother, knew where it was. , 


I’ was no new thing for him. 


DRAWN BY H. BURGESS 


“CAN YOU GIVE US THE KEY TO THIS?” 


HE ASKED. “OTHERWISE WE SHALL HAVE 


TO BREAK IT OPEN.” 





He could afford to smile at 
the other foragings — horses 
and cattle and poultry might 
go, but so long as that was 
safe it did not so much matter. 











Actual battle had never 
before been so close to them as on that day. | 
At intervals, from six o’clock till almost sunset, | 
they had heard the cannon, and from hour to | 
hour had looked for notice that their house was | 
to be fired. Three more of the servants were | 
gone, and that Maddox especially resented ; it 
made the work for his mother so much heavier. 
Forgetting his father’s stern but stately manner | 
of reproof, he had savagely lectured those who 
remained; had even spoken harshly to Old 
Ben, when, as he very well knew, Old Ben 
was no more likely to leave than was Maddox 
himself. 

As soon as the humble evening meal was | 
over, he suggested that his mother and the | 
children had better go to bed, and his mother 
consented. Then he went into his father’s 
library, and throwing open the western win- | 
dows, through which there still shone the rays 
of the red sun, he lay down to read. 

The books had been practically untouched. 
They did not interest scouting parties; and 
only the day before, rummaging among them, 
he had found one, written by the man who 
told the story of ‘‘Robinson Crusoe’’—a volume 
in which were described the happenings of the 
ssh © when London lay in the terrible grip of 
plane. 

{t was not altogether a pleasant book, but it 
appealed to Maddox because it described trou- 
bles different from his own, yet hard to bear ; 
and in his perplexity and disappointment it 
Was a Consolation to be reminded that he was 
ony one of a great multitude upon whom 
ha: ship and responsibility had rested heavily, 
an at that to grow strong one must bear bravely. 

‘bout mid-afternoon of that same day Capt. 
Edward Mason, Company K, of the 52d, 
ne ed aan MeWhirter quietly to one side, 
al SAIC 

“1 wish you’d pick out eight or ten men 
sou can depend on and take a run out the 
Estil Pike. About four miles the other side 
ot the railroad you’ll find a big, old-fashioned 





house with four tall, white columns in front. 
| I wouldn’t plan to get there much before dusk. 
Pick your own time to rush it. 


lines a half-dozen times this week, and they 
say they are picking up ammunition and 
everything else they can lay hands on and 
turning it over to the enemy. Of course they 
probably do that at night, and if you can catch 


| them red-handed, with some of the enemy 


there, so much the better. If not, you’ll sim- 
ply have to search the house. Go through it 
with a toothpick if you have to, but find the 
stuff and bring it back with your prisoners. ’’ 

‘*We’ll be on the road in fifteen minutes, 
sir,’’? was the reply; and any one hearing the 


| conversation would never have guessed that 


in the home town, on a Sunday morning, 


| Captain Mason sat humbly in one of the back 
| pews, while Sergeant McWhirter stood in the 


pulpit and preached. 

They were in their third year of service, 
and all of them tested soldiers, the eight men 
of Sergeant McWhirter’s squad. At about the 
time that Maddox had laid the book aside, 
because it was too dark to read longer, and 
had decided to close his eyes and rest for just 


|a@ moment, they were reconnoitering the place 


from the ‘‘knob’’ that rose behind the house, 
and were being assigned their stations and 
agreeing upon their signals. 

Sergeant McWhirter’s orders were clear and 
decisive, and he ended by saying: 

‘‘Now you all know your places, and a 


whistle from any one of you means you’ve seen | 
Don’t whistle | 
| interruption—‘‘with having repeatedly stolen 


some one entering the house. 
till they’re in. Williams will stay with me, 
and his owl-call means, advance on the house. 
It seems to be all dark now. 
there, but we’ll give them a good long 
Then, if a light shows, you can expect to hear 
the owl.’’ 


When Maddox woke it was pitch-dark in the | 
} always been uppermost. 


room, and a voice was calling him softly. 


There are an | 
old man and a boy who have been inside our | 


A RIFT IN THE WAR- CLOUDS 


Cys Freoeri As Stall-_ 





| War -time alarms had made him a light sleeper, | of insistence. 


| and in an instant he was alert. 
‘That you, Ben?’’ he called. 


voice out of the darkness. 
reckon dey’s yere agin. ’’ 
‘*Does mother know it?’’ 
‘*T reckon not. 
nuffin of ’er.’’ 
‘*Where did you see them ?’’ 
I dunno as dey is mo’n one. 
from down by de ca’age-house, an’ I seen 
somebody jump in behin’ de blackberry-bushes. 
I call, ‘Who dah?’ an’ he don’ answer nuffin, 
but I seen ’im all right.’’ 


‘*Marse Maddox, I 


up and show them we’re awake. ’’ 
As he stepped to the window, and by the 


moment there was a heavy pounding at the 
front door. At a sign, Old Ben stood ready 
to open it, and Maddox called: 

‘*Who’s there?’’ 

‘*Friends,’’ answered a voice from without. 

‘*Enter — friends,’’ answered Maddox, for 
the accent had told him all he needed to know. 

Sergeant MeWhirter and five men entered. 

‘The house is surrounded,’’ announced the 
sergeant, as they stepped into the light, ‘‘but 
we shall harm no one. That is why I an- 





Maybe no one’s | to the enemy. 
watch. | the house. ’’ 





swered, ‘Friends.’ ’’ 
‘*Thank you,’’ said Maddox. 
‘*You are charged’’—the officer ignored the 


ammunition from our troops and turned it over 


In the face of the enemy, Maddox was no 
longer simply unafraid. He had ceased to 


have the venomous hatred which at first had | 


Now his feeling was 





‘*Yas, Marse Maddox, ’’ came the old negro’s | 


Leastways, I ain’ heared | 


I was comin’ | 


‘It’s somebody after the chickens again,’’ | 
thought Maddox, and aloud he added, ‘*‘ Light | 
| orders. ’’ 


light of the lamp tried to pierce the gloom | 


without, there sounded from the garden back | 
of the house a weird owl-call, and the next | 


We shall be obliged to search | 


more like that of the soldiers them- 
selves. These were antagonists 
against whom he was playing a sort 
of game, and he must keep his wits 
—and his temper. 

‘*You are mistaken, major,’’ he 
said. This was a purely gratuitous 
piece of sarcasm, for a glance at the 
uniform had shown him MeWhirter’s 
rank. ‘‘We haven’t ammunition 
enough to entertain company, and 
what stealing’s been done about 
this place wasn’t on our side.’’ 

‘‘We shall have to search the 
house, nevertheless,’’ returned the 
officer. 

‘**T supposed so,’’ answered Mad- 
dox, with a yawn which was not 
quite so natural as he could have 
wished. ‘Where will you start?’’ 

‘*We’ll start there, ’’ was the reply, 
and Sergeant McWhirter pointed 
across the hall to a door from behind 
which a faint sound had reached his 
alert ear. 

Maddox stepped to the door and 
rapped. 

‘*Mother,’’ he called, ‘‘they want 
to search the house again !’’ 

‘*I’m coming,’’ answered a weary 
voice from within, and a moment 
later she stood upon the threshold, 
a lady to whom Sergeant McWhirter 
bowed respectfully. 

Her room they searched first. The 
little girls, sleeping in a bed beside 
their mother’s, were not wakened, 
but Private Mulligan, who had at 
home two of much the same age, 
stood over them and mumbled inco- 
herently, his eyes burning in fierce 
defiance of the tear that streaked his 
dusty cheek. 

To none of the company was it 
a pleasant episode, this invasion of 
a private home at midnight, but 
from room to room the men did their 
work. In the kitchen they raked the 
ashes from the still warm range, and 
in the wood-shed they took up every 
stick of kindling and flung it out- 
doors. In the library they not only 

moved every piece of furni- 

ture, but they emptied every 
shelf and left the books upon 
the floor. 

‘*You will come with us,’’ 
Sergeant McWhirter had said, 
indicating Maddox, his mother 
and Old Ben, and a glance at 
Private Hanks had intimated 
that he should see they did; 
but there had been no need 

They had followed, Maddox with 
| studied indifference, giving now and then some 


| bit of sarcastic advice; his mother with drawn 


lips, but courteous; Old Ben pompously offi- 
cious in non-essentials, and bitterly expostu- 


| latory as to needless disorder. 


‘*We’ll go up-stairs now,’’ announced Ser- 
geant McWhirter. 

‘“‘The rooms up-stairs aren’t finished off 
yet,’’? commented Maddox. Those words he 
had repeated aloud to himself so many times 
that he was sure no one could detect in them 


| anything more than a careless, good-natured 


attempt to save himself and others useless 
effort. 

If the sergeant guessed more, his face gave 
no sign. He simply said, ‘‘We have our 


And they ascended the uncarpeted stairs. 

Above it. was far simpler than below, for 
here there was not a stick of furniture, beyond 
some old trunks, the contents of which were 
unceremoniously dumped out upon the bare 
floor. After going through every room, the 
men gathered at the top of the stairs and looked 
to the sergeant for further orders. For a 
moment he stood looking at the unplastered 
walls; then he announced : 

‘*We’ll try the laths.’’ 

They did, while Maddox’s heart beat so 
loudly it seemed to him that they must hear 
it. They made the circuit of every room and 
gathered again at the top of the stairs, without 


| having found anything to excite their suspi- 
- 
| clon. 


‘*Williams,’’ commanded the officer, ‘‘go 
down-stairs to that room on the right and bring 
us up that little table in the corner by the 
window. We’ve gone only as high as we can 
reach, and there’s room to hide all sorts of 
things above that. ’’ 

Maddox was glad his mother’s face was in 
shadow. He himself laughed, a trifle hyster- 
ically, he feared. ‘*General,’’ he suggested, 
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‘why not just set fire to the place and be 
done with it?’’ 

But Old Ben’s protest had focused their at- 
tention. 

‘*Dat table!’’ he exclaimed. ‘Yo’ reckon 
yo’ goin’ stan’ on dat table? Wid dem boots 
0’ yo’n? Why, marse, dat table’s mahogany. 
I cain’ let yo’ —’’ 

‘*Find him something else, then,’’ broke in 
the officer. 

Three minutes later the two returned, the 
negro reluctantly bearing a short step-ladder, 


with the aid of which it was just possible to | 


reach the ceiling. 

The next ten minutes were the most racking 
that Maddox ever spent. He wanted to shriek, 
to fall upon some one and tear him with his 
hands, and all the while he must seem to be 
not merely calm, but serenely indifferent. Only 
the sight of his mother’s face sustained him. 
It shone dead white, almost ghastly, in the 
candle-light, but otherwise she gave no sign of 
fear or apprehension. 

Panel by panel the men went over the wall. 
All of them seemed to realize that somehow 
the situation had grown more tense, and every 
eye was fastened on Private Mulligan’s fingers 
as he tugged at the laths, one by one. He had 
gone about half-way round the last room, 
when he staggered and almost: lost his bal-; 
ance, for one of the laths had come out at a 
touch, and as he clutched at the wall to save 
himself, it dropped to the floor. 

Private Mulligan had already thrust his 


hand into the opening and was groping about | i 


within. 

‘*What you got?’’ asked Hanks. 

‘*Niver a thing,’’ returned the puzzled sol- 
dier, and Maddox’s breath whistled between 
his teeth. 

‘‘Climb up there, Bob!’? McWhirter com- 
manded. ‘*You’ve got the longest reach !’’ 

The tallest of the soldiers mounted the ladder, 
tore off two more laths, thrust his arm far 
down into the opening and brought up a box, 
apparently of mahogany, richly inlaid, and 
of a weight out of all due proportion to its 
size. It was lovked, and Sergeant McWhirter 
turned to Maddox. 

‘*‘Can you give us the key to this?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘Otherwise we shall have to break it 
open. ’? 

It was his mother who answered. She took 
the key from a cord about her neck and handed 
it to the officer. 

‘It is here,’’ she said, simply, and then, 
with the faintest quaver in her voice, ‘‘And 
now, if you gentlemen will excuse me —’’ 

The officer motioned to Private Mulligan, 
and he attended her down-stairs to the door of 
her room. 

It was his mother’s voice that brought Mad- 
dox to himself. They had found it, but, as 
befitted one born of a race of soldiers, he would 
meet disaster with dignity and without crin- 
ging, and so he watched without a word while 
Sergeant McWhirter turned the key and laid 
back the cover. Within were a number of 
cylinders of white paper, different in size, but 
all wrapped uniformly and sealed with red 
wax. The officer took one of them, broke it 
open, and from it there gushed a stream of 
that rarest of war-time metals—gold. 

Old Ben burst into incoherent lamentations ; 
every one of the soldiers uttered some exclama- 
tion. Maddox alone, of all the group, was 
silent. One of the soldiers pushed to MeWhir- 
ter’s side and caught him by the arm. 

‘‘Say, James,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘just let me 
at it, will you? It’s the stuff all right!’’ and 
he rang a piece upon the floor. ‘‘Just look at 
it! And I haven’t had my fingers on one single 
piece since I was in the bank.’’ 

‘*Count it, if you like,’’ said the officer, 
with a smile, and all watched intently while 
with deft fingers the banker-soldier broke the 
packages and stacked the gold pieces, eagles, 
half-eagles and double-eagles, upon the floor 
in hundred-dollar piles, until he had seven 
rows, ten piles to a row, and three piles over 
—seven thousand three hundred dollars. 

Little enough it was to what the McClintocks 
once had owned, but now that war had stripped 
them of so much, it was what the life-boat is 
to the sinking liner. At eruel sacrifice had it 
been gathered by father and older brothers, 
when they enlisted, to provide, if they should 
die in battle, for the mother and the youn- 
ger children. If they returned, whether as 
victors or as vanquished, it was to build 
again the estate which war had desolated, and 
now — 

But little of this was in the mind of Maddox. 
His one thought was that in this dire extremity, 
although it cost his life, the enemy must not 
see him quail. 

Sergeant MeWhirter turned to him. 

‘*We seem to have been mistaken,’’ he said, 
although he spoke as one still unconvinced, 
and his annoyance was plainly evident. ‘‘Either 
you have no ammunition or you have hidden 
it too cleverly for us.’’ 

‘*You’d have found it if it was here,’’ said 
Maddox. It was hard to manage his voice. 
‘*This house has been searched twelve times, 
by both sides, and they never found that 
before. ’” 

He might have told them, what he had 


known all along, that it was at the third house | 
on the opposite side of the road that they 


in that blackest moment it never occurred to 
him to buy his treasure back with treachery. 

‘*Come, men,’’ said the officer, and with a 
loving pat to the last pile, the man on the floor 
rose and joined the others. 

‘*You’ll show us the way out,’’ the officer 
went on, nodding to the negro; and candle in 
hand, the old man led the way down-stairs, 
leaving Maddox alone in the darkness. 

He heard their footsteps grow fainter on the 
stairs; then he heard the front door open and 
close; then for a long while there was silence. 
He reached out along the floor with his hands 
until his fingers touched one of the piles of 
gold and the pieces toppled over, ringing music- 
ally upon the floor. He wondered if he were 
dreaming. It seemed as if a long, long time 


had passed when, ascending the stairway, 


a aee OF ides OLD Ie 


Little Queen—that was what our girls called 
her—was a true princess of Jerseys, the daugh- 
ter of Molly 2d, which was the tirst Jersey cow 
we had at the old squire’s, and the first one 
brought into that town. 

This was in 1867. Our Jerseys are now 
well-nigh as quiet and easily controlled as 
Durhams or Holsteins; but a wilder, more 
skittish creature than Molly 2d was 
never kept ina barn. She was the 
daughter of Molly ist, which was 
imported direct from either Guern- 
sey or Jersey. 

Every one knows how a pretty 


and ankles, the alert, sensitive ears, 
eurved, clean, black-tipped horns, 
and lovely clear, full, limpid eyes. 

She ran with the other young 
cattle till the spring when she was 
three years old. Then one night 
in May Little Queen failed to come 
home with the rest. We guessed 
the cause, but were unable to find 
her that evening; nor did a careful 
search of the pasture the next day 
result in discovering her where- 
abouts. On the day following, 
Addison, Halstead and I looked 
for her through the woods adjoin- 
ing the pasture, with no better 
success. 

At that particular time we were 
very busy with our farm-work. 
Three or four days passed, and 
then Willis Murch, one of our 
young neighbors, came to us with 
a rather improbable story of our 
missing heifer. Willis had been 
trout-fishing up the brook which 
flowed down through ‘‘the great 
sheep pasture,’? a partly cleared 
tract of a hundred acres or more to the 
north of the old squire’s cattle pasture. He 
had his dog Jack with him; and the dog, 
questing about, ran snuffing into a thicket 
of low hemlock a few rods back from the 
brook. 

Suddenly Willis heard a crash and a rumpus 
among the hemlock. Jack barked, then yelled; 
and turning, Willis saw his dog in the air; 
fang from out of the thicket! A wild-looking 
Jersey heifer, whose movements, he said, 
were ‘‘quicker than lightning,’’ dashed out 
in pursuit, and actually tossed the dog again, 
this time into the brook, before it could escape 
her. 

Willis himself was standing beside a bush, 
| fishing, a little farther up the brook. He 
watched till the heifer had gone back into the 
thicket; then stealing silently round to the 
other side, he parted the boughs slowly and 
peeped in. 

At the very thickest part of the evergreen he 
presently caught sight of the heifer, standing 
on the alert, listening intently ; and close beside 
her, under the green boughs, lay a little Jersey 
ealf of which she was evidently the anxious 





mother. 

Willis guessed at once that it was our lost 
Jersey. He called ‘‘Co-boss, co-boss!’’ to her, 
and thought he would drive her out and start 
her for home. He had no sooner stirred and 
spoken than she whirled and charged him. 


would have found the ammunition, but even | 





IV. LITTLE QUEEN. 








came a glimmer of light, followed by Old 
Ben’s head. Stealthily the old man peered 
about him, and then, with frantic haste, began 
to gather the gold pieces and cram them back 
into the box. 

‘*Neveh yo’ min’, honey, neveh yo’ min’!’’ 
he whispered, huskily. ‘*We jes’ hide it ina 
hole under de ole sink. Dey won’ neveh look 
dah. ’? 

Ten minutes later Maddox was in his 
mother’s room, and the pent-up emotions of 
the night burst forth in the sobs and tears of 
childhood, as he dropped on his knees beside 
her bed. 

‘QO mother, mother,’’ he cried, ‘‘it’s here 
yet! They left it! They never took a cent of 
it, mother! And it’s just the way father has 
always said, mother, it’s awful, war is awful, 


| but there are some good men on both sides.’’ 






He declared that he had to run for his life, 
and that he only escaped her by scudding 
across the brook on a fallen tree trunk. 

We thought Willis’s account a highly colored 
one. It was the dog, the old squire said, run- 
ning in where her calf was, that had made 
Little Queen behave so savagely; and he bade 
Asa Doane, one of our hired men, go with 
Addison and me and get her home. 

‘**Be gentle with her, boys,’’ he said. ‘‘Take 
a halter and some nubbins of corn. Call to 
her, and do not offer to lay hands on the calf 
at first.”’ 

We proceeded to the pasture and searched the 
thickets along the upper course of the brook 
for an hour or more, without discovering a 
trace of either heifer or calf. Finally, at the 
extreme upper corner of the pasture, where low 
hemlock was growing among large rocks, Asa 
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WILLIS SAW HIS DOG IN THE AIR. 


came upon her suddenly, lying hidden in a little 
hollow under thick boughs. 

Instead of speaking softly to her, he turned 
and shouted, ‘‘Here she is!’? The next instant 
he had to flee for his life. 

Nor did he escape her. Just outside the 
thicket Little Queen overtook him. He turned 
and grabbed her by one horn. She threw him 
to the ground, caught her horn in his drilling 
frock, tore it off him, and tried to gore him. 
It was a fight for life. He seized her by the 
horn again, and fastened the fingers of his 
other hand in her nostrils. She dragged him 
fifty yards or more, wrenched herself free, and 
tossed him violently over a log. 

By this time Addison and I had run to his 
assistance. We tried to catch the heifer about 
the neck and by the horns. She flung us aside 
as if we had been puff-balls, then charged 
Addison. He ran round a‘rock, and by a 
quick dash, eseaped across the brook into an- 
other thicket. Losing sight of him, she whirled 
on me, and I climbed the hemlock that was 
handiest. 

She now ran back where her calf was hidden, | 
to make sure it was safe, and we stole away | 
as softly as possible. We had had enough. 
There was a swift fury in her movements 
which made us aware that we had better stop. 
Asa had been in grave danger. He was some- 
what bruised and in a towering passion. 

‘I?ll shoot that brute as quick as ever I can 








get a gun!”’ he exclaimed, and went raging 
home, bent on loading an old rifle we had at 
the farmhouse. 

But the old squire forbade it. ‘‘She is only 
defending her calf according to her lights,’’ 
said he. ‘‘There has been mismanagement. 
It’s a pity she’s got ‘into such a way, but I will 
not have her shot down.’’ 

‘*What will you do with such a critter?’’ 
Asa retorted, angrily. 

‘*T don’t quite know myself,’’ the old squire 
replied, smiling. ‘‘Leave her there a while, 
till the calf is a little older. ’’ 

Theodora and Ellen believed that they could 
go up to the pasture and call Little Queen out 
of her covert with nubbins of corn, of which 
she had always been very fond; but we dis- 
suaded them from attempting this. The heifer 
had now gone too far wrong to make such 
tactics safe. ‘‘Let her alone a while,’’ the 
old squire said to us all. 

This plan, however, did not prove wholly 
practicable. Certain idle fellows in the vicin- 
ity, who had heard from Willis and Asa that 
one of our Jerseys had run wild, began going 
to the pasture on the sly, some of them with 
dogs, to see what Little Queen would do, and 
have some sport with her. We heard that 
several of them had narrow escapes. They 
went there for sport, but had more ‘‘sport’’ 
than they wanted, and were so unsportsman- 
like themselves afterward as to raise a clamor 
to have Little Queen slaughtered. Even some 
of our staid farmer neighbors remonstrated 
with the old squire. ‘That heifer of yours is 
liable to kill somebody, ’’ they said. 

‘*Not if people keep out of my pasture,’’ the 
old gentleman replied, grimly. ‘‘They shal! 
have legal warning.’? ‘Thereupon he had five 
large trespass notices prepared and set up con- 
spicuously round the pasture fence. I remem- 
ber those notices well; Theodora and I printed 
them in large black-ink letters, on pine boards. 

WARNING. 
DANGEROUS HEIFER HERE. 
All Persons are Forbidden to enter this 
Pasture with Dogs or Guns. 

There was a flock of nearly a hundred shee) 
in this pasture, and some of us had 
to go there with salt for them once 
a week. For a long time, how- 
ever, we rarely saw Little Queen. 
Probably she fed in the early 
morning hours, then retired to the 
thickets along the brook, where 
she kept her calf hidden. 

Those hemlock thickets were her 
small kingdom. She was queen of 
that part of the pasture. It was 
hers; and for weeks neither dogs 
nor boys dared go there, or if they 
did, they had to leave in haste. 

A curious thing about Little 
Queen was that she never bellowed, 
pawed the earth, or uttered a sound 
of any sort. With her it was all 
action and no waste of breath— 
one straight, sudden rush at the 
intruder, with well-nigh incredible 
vim and swiftness. 

During all this time, too, no one 
had actually seen that calf of hers. 
It was not till August that we 
began to catch sight of him out in 
the open pasture, grazing near his 
mother. Even at a distance we 
could see that he was a handsome 
little chap, plump, sleek and glossy. 
Evidently he had fared well. 

The life which Little Queen now 
led appeared to have sharpened all 
her senses. Let one of us ap- 
proach the pasture fence a hundred 
rods away, and she was almost 
certain either to see or scent us, 
and would then beat a rapid 
retreat to the thickets with the « lf 
at her side. 

Several times that summer grandmother 
asked the old squire what he expected to «do 
with that Jersey when housing-time came ; and 
I remember that the old gentleman laughed aid 
said: 

** Ruth, I don’t know yet. She has re- 
nouneed her allegiance to me,’’ he added, stil! 
laughing. ‘‘She has declared her independence 
and set up for herself.’’ 

One day in October three hunters from Port- 
land went up the valley of the brook, ail 
regardless of the trespass notices, fired repe:'- 
edly in the pasture at partridges or deer. H2! 
stead and I heard the guns, and went up the’ 
to see what effect it was having on Liti'- 
Queen. We made a circuit of the pasture fence. 
but could see nothing of her. The next ds) 
the old squire and Addison searched, and di 
covered that she had left the pasture. On tlic 
north side they found where two cattle, ©! 
having little hoofs, had jumped the fence a: 
taken to the forest. The reports of the gu! 
or the smell of gunpowder had impelled Litt'« 
| Queen to decamp with her calf to the gre! 
| Woods. ‘It is doubtful if we ever see }i' 
|again,’’? the old squire said. ‘‘Probably si 
is miles away, hiding in the depths of s0) 
Swamp. ’’ 

There was a snowfall of six or eight inches ‘ 
one of the early days of November. Very co', 
frosty nights followed, and we wondered ho 
the runaway was faring. Theodora and El!» 
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spoke of her several times; they thought she 
must miss her warm pen at the barn and her 
provender night and morning. Vagrant young 
cattle have sometimes wintered out in the 
woods of Maine, but after the deep snows 
come, it is a desperately hard iife for them, 
with nothing but frozen browse to eat and snow 
for drink. Addison thought that she would 
join a herd of deer or moose, or possibly find 
shelter in some old logging-camp. 

Other snows followed, and about November 
ooth there came a severe northeaster. It began 
about three o’clock that afternoon, and by 
evening became very violent. The cattle and 
sheep were now all at the barns for the winter, 
and were fed at regular hours. At nine o’clock 
Addison and Halstead, with a lantern, went 
out through the wood-house and wagon-house 
to the east barn, to give the cows and herses 
their provender for the night. While inside 
they heard a muffled trampling of hoofs on 
the driveway outside the great barn doors, 
and thought some neighbor had driven in. 
Addison slid one door back a few feet, and 
holding up the lantern, looked out into the 
storm. 

There, close to the door, stood the truant 
Jersey, her back covered with snow, and by 
her side the precious calf, his little back also 
coated white and even his ears full. 

Addison was so surprised he stepped back— 





when in marched Little Queen, and went along | 
the barn floor teward the pen where earlier in | 
life she had spent her first winters. With | 
every step the calf snuggled so close to her as 
to crowd against her side. She had him | 
beautifully trained to heel. 

I have no doubt that it was maternal solicitude | 
which led her to come back to shelter and food. | 
When that bitter storm came on, she realized 
that she could no longer care for her calf and | 
keep him from suffering. She had therefore | 
put her pride in her pocket, so to speak, and 
come home with him. 

The boys opened the gate of the pen, and in | 
she went as familiarly and docilely as need be. 


WHAT INVENTORS ARE DOING 






United States Commissioner 


They fed her there with hay and a ration of | speed. The gyroscopic action of these wheels | transportation in a new element. 


All that 


meal, then came hastening in to tell us what | keeps the car in an upright position whether | was lacking was the motive power. 


had happened. 


| it is traversing the single rail, rounding sharp 


| The demand was for a powerful, light- 


I remember that we all went out to the barn | curves, or at rest. The equilibrium of the car | weight, small and thoroughly trustworthy 


to see the returned prodigal, and there was a | is also maintained when the full load is sud- | motor. 


The internal combustion engine, in- 


good deal of merriment. So far from evincing | denly shifted. The whole idea of this car is | vented and perfected through the more urgent 
either wildness or fierceness, Little Queen be- | seemingly in defiance of the law of gravity, |\demand for some such power for the auto- 


haved quite as she had done formerly when at | for its center of mass is far above its point of | mobile, filled the requirements. 


the barn. Apparently she was ready to let support. 


bygones be bygones. She had had one glorious | 


summer of liberty; but now, in 
her little Jersey mind, she had 
decided that domestication was 
best, after all, particularly in 
hard snow-storms. 

I never saw the old squire more 
pleased by any incident of our 
farm life than over the voluntary 
return of Little Queen with her 
calf. Nearly every time he went 
to the barn he would pat her 
head over the pen railing and 
give her an apple or a nubbin of 
corn. 

We thought it likely that when 
spring came and the cattle were 
turned out to pasture, Little 
Queen might attempt to run wild 
again, but she never did; and 
really the old squire’s forbearance 
with her in that one escapade of 
her youth was not only humane 
and wise, but profitable to him as 
a farmer. 
cows, if not the very best, we ever had in our 
herd. She was kept at the farm for sixteen years 
afterward, and over and above all expenses of 
fodder and care, was worth fully a hundred 
dollars a year to us. Nothing ever ailed her. 
Her milk was rich in butter-fat, and the butter 
itself yellow as gold. Some of her grand- 
daughters are still in our dairy herd; they are 
all prime cows. Actually, judged by her 
whole record, that heifer was worth more than 
a thousand dollars the night she came home 


| in the storm with her calf. 






HE went neers OF Pat entry altogether too fast and too lack- 


T of to-day, unlike many 5 
of the erratic geniuses of SZ ‘ 


long ago, are graduates 
of scientific and technical schools, 3 
masters of the practical and theoret- 
ical aspects of the work to be accom- 
plished. Accident is often supposed 






ing in flexibility of control, our 
big railroads are beginning 
to be electrified. When it is 
remembered that the invention of the 
tubular boiler, the introduction of 
the air-brake, and the change from 
iron to steel rails, the most potent 


to be the fountainhead of many inventions, | factors in making greater speeds possible, have 


and in the past it has been; but the present- 
day inventors are intelligent men, whose efforts 
are directed always to a definite end. 

The law of invention, as Lord Macaulay has 
said, is progress. ‘‘A point which yesterday 
was invisible is its goal to-day, and will be its 
starting-point to-morrow.’’ The efforts of our 
inventors, unlike electricity, very rarely follow 
the lines of least resistance, and the results 
attained are well expressed in that old saying, 
‘‘Necessity is a hard nurse, but she raises 
strong children. ’’ | 

‘ 





DEMAND, THE MODERN INCENTIVE. 


ECESSITY was the mother of invention, 
but progress, its inexorable law as exem- 
plified in modern inventions, has changed 

somewhat the parentage of it. The transition 
has not been sudden. After man’s inventions 
had supplied his necessities, his wants grew 
apace; then came that modern incentive to all 
inventive efforts—demand. 

Man’s necessities in the fight against the 
lack of food, and of proper body covering, 
against the elements and the wild beasts, irre- 
sistibly urged him to the production of many of | 
his earlier devices as the means of obtaining | 
things essential to his very life. His necessities | 
supplied, his wants became numerous. | 

Those desires which have become inherent, | 
restless and unceasing, now amount to de- 





all occurred in the eighty years since the first 
discoveries of that pioneer of railroad men, 
Stephenson, it is almost possible to obtain an 
idea of the rapidity of the inventor’s progress. 

Hand in hand with the attainment of high 
speeds must go efficiency and safety. Our 
present reciprocating steam-engine is an ex- 
tremely wasteful mechanism, utilizing only 
ten or fifteen per cent. of the energy latent in 
the fuel. The inventors are seeking to save 
that eighty-five per cent. of waste, and unless 
this waste can be obviated, this type of power 


| developer must go. F . 


Power must be secured more directly from 
the fuel, as, for instance, in the case of the 
many-cylindered liquid-fuel engines—the hy- 
drocarbon-engine of to-day. In the case of 
this internal combustion engine, with its possi- 
bilities for great power coupled with the small 
space occupied, and in the case of the modern 
electric locomotives, with their greater horse- 
power developed above that of the largest of 
the old type of steam locomotives,—at present 
something like twenty-two hundred horse- 
power compared with fifteen hundred,—the 


| studies of inventors in railroad engineering 


have borne and will bear fruit. 

Patents have been taken out on improvements 
in the road-bed and the general equipment of 
the road, as well as on its rolling-stock. The 
possibility of accidents must be confined within 
the narrowest possible limits. The rails, the 


mands; and the problems submitted to the | méans of fastening them to the cross-ties, the 
modern inventor are increasingly complicated | cross-ties themselves, the joints and fastenings, 
and difficult of even approximate solution. | car-couplers, automatic and absolutely trust- 
But involved or simple, some solution is de- worthy signaling systems, switches, and many 


manded, and where this demand is greatest 
there will be found the inventors. 

Preéminently the present age is one of intense 
commercial rivalry at home and abroad, and 
the larger number of patents granted by our 
country are involved more or less intimately 
in this national and international industrial 
competition. This intense commercial and 
industrial strife demands the highest efficiency 
at the greatest speeds. Nowhere aré these 
requirements more noticeable than in the 
demand for the annihilation of space. 

On land, our steam-railroads are constantly | 
being improved, not so much in their broad | 
principles as in details which tend to greater 
Speed coupled with safety and efficiency. Since 
the reciprocating steam-engine seems to have 
reached its full development, and the rediseov- 
ered turbine, which first appeared as a type 
of water-wheel five thousand years ago, seems 


other devices and parts of equipment to which 
the layman would not give a passing thought 
—all are being given the minutest and most 
detailed attention by inventors. 


USING THE GYROSCOPE. 


OME inventors have been working upon the 
monorail. It has the advantages of low 
capital outlay and low cost of maintenance, 

lessening of friction and increase of speed for the 
same power, and reduction of danger of derail- 
ments due to spreading rails, switch troubles, 
curves, and so forth. The car body is mounted 
on trucks, the wheels of which are all placed in 
the same straight line, to enable the car to be 
run upon a single rail. The essential point in 


| 





THE BREGUET BIPLANE CARRYING ELEVEN PERSONS IN 
A THREE-MILE FLIGHT. 


Little Queen made one of the best | affect the car construction, control, road-bed, 


and general equipment of our big interurban 
electric lines, which attain high speeds for 
comparatively short distances. 


SOLVING TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS. 


N our large cities subway trains are making 
| forty-five miles an hour beneath our feet ; ele- 
vated trains are speeding above our. heads ; 
express elevators are running up to fifty stories 
at the rate of seven hundred feet a minute. 
All make demands upon the highest inventive 
}and engineering skill and knowledge. The 
| Same is true in automobile construction and 
: improvement. 

In the perfection of this means of facile 
transportation we can get a glimpse of the 
mode in which the modern inventor works. 
| Employed by a big corporation, he, a scientist 

and engineer, works to a definite end in a suit- 
| able laboratory or workroom with every facility 
and resource of the concern at his service. 

On sea, the demands for speed and efficiency 
are being met through the more effective utili- 
zation of steam and by means of the internal 
combustion engine, although the latter is yet in 
its infancy as regards marine work. 

The tremendous reciprocating marine steam- 
engines seem to have reached the limit of their 
efficiency and power, and inventors have 
turned their attention to the turbine. 

The commercially successful stationary tur- 


bine of to-day, an extremely high-speed machine | 


making two and three thousand revolutions a 
minute, is too fast for marine work. This 
disadvantage shows itself in the results obtained 
with the modern screw propeller. Every pro- 
peller has a critical speed at which its efficiency 
is greatest, and beyond which its efficiency 
rapidly decreases. This critical propeller speed 
is much below that to which the turbine is 
best adapted. 

This necessity for speed reduction, in the 
ratio of five or six to 
one, involves gearing 
problems of a complex 
nature on account of the 
high speeds and magni- 
tude of power transmit- 
ted. Lower speeds for 
the turbine itself or the 
invention of some trust- 
worthy intermediary to 
step-down the marvel- 
ous speed will be 
needed. 

Already, when work- 
ing at high speeds, the 
turbine is the superior 
of the reciprocating en- 
gine as regards the con- 
sumption of fuel, space, 





So success- 
|ful have been the inventor’s efforts that 


Many patents are granted on devices that) there are in use powerful gas-engines of sixteen 


cylinders which can be carried 
on the back of a man. 

The aeroplane’s predecessor, 
the spherical balloon, had long 
been successfully used for aerial 
voyages, although entirely at the 
merey of the winds. Evolved 
from this as a starting-point was 
the cigar-shaped dirigible, with 
its enthusiastic inventors and 
their admirers divided into three 
rival camps over the question of 
rigidity. These monster ships 
of the air at present are capable 
of lifting two or three tons in 
addition to their own weight, 
and have a cruising radius of two 
thousand miles at the rate of 
about thirty miles an hour. They 
are able to hold their own in 
the face of a thirty-mile-an-hour 
wind. 

There are many inventors who 
believe that the heavier-than-air machine will 
eventually supersede the dirigible in speed, 
safety and efficiency. They argue on the princi- 
ple that a machine to navigate the air and cope 
with the vagaries of air-currents must be 
heavier than the air itself. This seems to be 
borne out both in experiment and in the study of 
nature. Nowhere in nature, it has been main- 

| tained, do we see the use of any gas or vapor 
lighter than air employed to sustain the flight 
of animal life. On the contrary, we find 
navigating the air insects, birds and bats, 
which have bodies heavier than the air dis- 
placed, some of them one hundred times as 
heavy. 


SHIPS OF THE AIR. 


N 1895 and 1896 the gliding feats of the 

unfortunate Lilienthal from the top of his 

artificially built hill directed attention to 
the feasibility of the heavier-than-air machine. 
But his untimely death prevented him from 
developing his ideas. To the experimental 
results of that gifted and trained scientist, 
Samuel P. Langley, is due in a large measure 
the present success of heavier-than-air ma- 
chines. Hundreds of inventors in many lands 
are now at work upon the problem of aerial 
navigation. 

A similar condition existed years ago when 
the bicycle came into use, and later when the 
automobile was being perfected. It was from 
such multiplicity of invention that at last the 
modern standard type of bicycle and general 
type of automobile were evolved. At present 
in the realm of aerial navigation we have 
aviplanes, monoplanes, biplanes, multiplanes, 
helicopters, and rigid, non-rigid and semirigid 
dirigible balloons, all of which are being theo- 
retically, experimentally and practically tested 
| and improved by their respective enthusiastic 
| inventors. 

In the swift transference of our communica- 
tions over land, under 
and over the sea and 
through the air, our 
inventors have pro- 
duced instruments 
working with the speed 
of light, through that 
most subtle and mys- 
terious of agencies— 
electricity. The de- 
velopment of the wire 
telephone and tele- 
graph is not in its 
infancy. It has made 
no long strides forward 
recently. Inventors are 
now trying to bring 
the apparatus to higher 
efficiency through more 
attention to the details 





| 
' 


water and oil, as well as 
attendant human labor. of the system which 
With possibilities even surpassing those of the | stretches its network of wires and cables all 
powerful swift-revolving steam-turbine is the | over the world. 

internal combustion engine, utilizing a liquid| It is in the wireless telegraph and telephone 
fuel such as gasoline or alcohol. Here seems | development that the greatest progress has of 
to be that desideratum of ages—fuel direct | late been made. From the transmitting and 
to power without waste. Especially. would | receiving of communications a few miles apart 
such an engine be valuable on shipboard, |to the spanning of thousands of miles, in- 
economizing storage space and obviating the | ventors are giving to the world wonderful 
horrors of that marine inferno, the stoke- | opportunities for the transmission of messages 
hole. practically unhindered by mountains, rivers, 

For the safety and comfort of the ocean valleys, the seas, snows, or storms. 

voyager there are many new devices evolved| Although depending upon the same general 
in steering mechanisms, bulkheads, braces and | principles, the wireless telephone differs greatly 


A MONORAIL CAR. 


| stays, and in cabin and stateroom construction | from the wireless telegraph in details. Ina 


and furniture. | measure the wireless telephone is the greater 

Long as man has sought the sovereignty of | achievement, for whereas the wireless telegraph 
the air, it is only within the last few years | or the radiotelegraph, as it is called abroad, 
that anything like sustained flight has been | transmits messages by means of one unvary- 





possible. It is apparent now, however, that | ing tone, the wireless telephone sends messages 


the construction of the car is the presence of | success has attended the efforts of inventors of | composed of the many notes and tones of 
two heavy fly-wheels pivoted horizontally and | heavier-than-air machines, and that we are|the human voice, capable of being readily 
run in opposite directions at high rates of|to have at our service a mode of swift | interpreted by the human ear. 
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EFT alone in charge of the house at Straw- 
berry Acres on the evening of April 29th, 
Joanna stood in the front doorway, looking 

out into the rain. The air was mild, but it 
felt like a wet sponge against her cheek. 

‘I hope to goodness ’twill clear off before 
the folks come,’’ said she to herself. ‘‘Here’s 
Mrs. Burnside, coming out most a month sooner 
than she wanted to, and Miss Sally looking 
forward to seeing things well under way in 
that old garden she sets such store by. If 
May-day would just be nice and shiny for 
’em all, ’twould please me. Well, now, who 
can that be?’’ 

A figure was approaching on the driveway, 
carrying an umbrella and a bag, and walking 
rapidly. As it neared, Joanna could see, in 
the light thrown out from the hallway and the 
front windows, that the figure wore skirts of 
dark blue. The next instant the umbrella 
was tilted back at a reckless angle, and a voice 
called guardedly out of the mist: 


“QO Joanna, is that you? Hush! Don’t 
answer |’’ 
‘‘Miss Sally!’’ Joanna, amazed, crossed the 


porch to meet her young mistress. ‘‘Who’d 
ever have thought of seeing you to-night? 
Why, we weren’t expecting you till day after 
to-morrow. And where’s Mr. Rudd?’’ 

‘‘Joanna, dear! Don’t speak so loud. I 
want to surprise them,’’ came back the laugh- 
ing whisper, and the next minute Sally’s bag 
and umbrella were on the porch, and she was 
wringing both her maid’s hands in her own. 
‘I’m so glad to see you again! Uncle Timothy 
stopped off in Washington, and I couldn’t wait, 
so came on alone. Is everybody well ?’’ 

‘*They’re well enough, Miss Sally, but— 
you’ll be pretty disappointed. 
You see, they weren’t expecting 
you, so aa 

“Oh, are they away? They 
can’t all be away! Where are 
they ?”’ 

‘*Well, you see, they were get- 
ting sort of restless, waiting for 
the first of May, and Mr. Max 
took them into town to some 
show. It’s too bad. They’d 
rather have seen you than any 
show, I reckon. ’’ 

‘*But they’ll be back to- 
night ?”’ 

‘*I expect they will — near 
eleven. ’’ 

‘*‘Oh, well, I can wait.’’ Sally 
drew a long breath. ‘‘I’ve 
waited months—I can stand it 
a few hours longer.’’ 

“It’s a shame!’ Joanna 
picked up the bag and umbrella 
and led the way into the hall. 
‘‘The Burnsides are coming day 
after to-morrow.’’ She pointed 
toward the open door into the 
west wing ; the hall light showed 
a room in order. ‘‘It’s too bad 
they didn’t get here to-day. ’’ 

‘‘Never mind. It’s a good 
deal just to be at home again. 
How pleasant it all looks, and 
how fresh !’” 

Joanna led on into the long 
living-room, where a light fire 
blazed on the hearth. ‘‘It’s as 
fresh as I could make it,’’ she 
admitted, ‘‘but there’s some 
ways it can be made fresher. 
Them red pillows —’’ 

Evidently the pillows had been 
on Joanna’s mind. Sally gave 
them one glance and burst into 
appreciative laughter. 

‘*Pillow fights, Joanna, and 
being sat on round the fire, and 
used for acrobatic performances—yes, I see. 
I’ll recover them rightaway. I’d do it to-night 
while I wait if I had the stuff—if I could sit still 
long enough. I want to go all over the house, 
and if it wasn’t raining I’d go out in the garden 
and through the pine grove and over in the 
orchard. Oh, here’s a new picture of Alec on 
the chimneypiece. Why didn’t he send it 
to me?’’ 

‘*T could go over and let the Ferry people 
know you’re here,’’ suggested Joanna. 

‘‘No, no, thank you! I’d rather see my 
own family first. I can wait. I’ll go up and 
get off these travelling things and unpack my 
bag. That will take up a little time.’’ 

‘* Just let me go up first, Miss Sally,’’ urged 
Joanna. ‘‘Not expecting you so soon, the 
room has no linen in it. It won’t look like 
home to you. I won’t be ten minutes. It’s 
too bad. Miss Josephine was going to have 
the house all trimmed up with flowers for 
you.’’ 

Seeing that to refuse to allow this would 
disappoint Joanna, Sally submitted, and went 
out to the open front door again, to stand 
looking off into the wet night, where a row of 
distant lights, glimmering vaguely through the 











mist, showed the trolley-line that connected 
Wy bury with the city. 

* Anyhow, {’m at home,’’ she consoled her- 
self. 
hour or two, but it does seem as if I could 
never wait. If I could only see my garden. ’’ 
She went to the end of the porch and tried to 
descry some sign that would indicate its pres- 
ence, but the mist was too thick. Yet the 
light from the living-room windows shone 
directly down that way. ‘‘I believe if I were 
out there I could see something, ’’ she reflected. 
‘*I’m going to change my clothes. I might as 
well soak them a little more. ’’ 

She ran back into the hall, caught up her 
blue coat, and pulling it on, flew out again 
and plunged off the porch into the darkness, 
the April rain, more mist than drops, falling 
on her hair. The grass was long and wet, 
but she dashed on till she came to the first box 
border, .lying distinct in one of the shafts of 
light from the windows. 

She explored the whole garden, laughing 
softly to herself at the absurdity of the per- 
formance, for she was growing wetter every 
minute. She felt of the ground where she 
could not see it, exulting in the discovery of 
ranks of tulips, where she had planted their 
bulbs last fall, just breaking into bud. 

‘*You dear things!’’ she said, under her 
breath. ‘‘How enchanting of you to be out to 
welcome me home, when you had never met 
me before! Over there’s the sweet-pea trellis. 
I wonder if Bob got the seeds in as I wrote 
him? Can I tell by the feel of the ground? 
Oh, the light falls there—I can see!’’ 

She was so absorbed in this entertaining 
exploration that she did not hear the distant 


ORAWN BY FLORENCE E. STORER 


“I'M TIRED OF BEING A BEAR." 


closing of a door beyond the pine grove, or the 
footsteps which presently came that way and 
paused, just beyond the orchard. Neither did 
she guess at the quiet approach of a tall figure 
through the mist until it stood upon the edge 
of the garden. ‘The first she knew of its pres- 
ence was the sound of a familiar voice. 

‘‘Am I dreaming that I see you, Sally 
Lane??? 

“O Jarvis!?? The cry was a startled one. 
Then the blue figure flew toward the gray one 
in the shadow, both hands out, as Sally forgot 
everything else except that here at last was one 
who seemed to belong to her own household. 

‘*My dear girl! When did youcome? Have 
we missed a message?’’ Jarvis held the hands 
tight, stooping to try to see into her face. 

**No, no, I didn’t send any! I wanted to 
surprise you all. Uncle Tim decided to stop 
off in Washington for a week, and I couldn’t 
bear to wait. He is perfectly well now, and 
said I might come on. So I came. I never 
dreamed that every one would be away.’’ 

‘*It’s a confounded mischance!’’ his lips said 
heartily, but his thoughts added, ‘‘For every- 
body but me.’’ He went on quickly, ‘*You 
mustn’t stay out here. How long have you 














been out?’? He touched her hair. 
it’s soaking wet. Come in, child.’’ 
He kept firm hold of one hand and drew her 
with him in a rapid progress to the porch. 
The moment the light fell on her face he was 
studying it, and when he had her in the hall 
under the stronger rays he stood still and looked 
at her as if he wanted to make up for months 


ee Why, 


of deprivation. She turned a rosy red under | 


his scrutiny, her cheeks looking like moist but 
vivid flowers, drops of rain sparkling in her 


‘*T might be content with that, for an | hair and clinging even to her lashes. 


‘*Come in by the fire and dry your hair,’’ 
he commanded. 

She shook her head and drew away her 
hand. ‘No, I’ll run up and dry everything 
at once.’’ 

**You won’t be all the evening about it?’’ 
he questioned, with suspicion, for her attitude 
suggested flight. ‘ 

**How can I tell?”? The old mischief looked 
out of her eyes. Laughing, she fled up the 
stairs. 

‘*T didn’t know he was such a distinguished- 
looking person,’’ she was owning to herself as 
she ran along the upper hall. ‘‘Why, he’s 
grown so much heavier and handsomer I’m 
actually afraid of him. It doesn’t seem like 
the same Jarvis Burnside I’ve known so long. 
Ile’s—he’s—what Dorothy Chase would call 
stunning! I never supposed that farming 
would have that effect on anybody !’’ 

Then she rushed into her own room, to find 
it in spotless order, with evidences of Joanna’s 
recent presence in a brisk little fire burning in 
the small bedroom fireplace, the freshest of 
appointments everywhere, and a trim, bright 
lamp upon the old cherry dressing-table which 
had come from New Hampshire among Uncle 
Timothy’s furniture. 

‘*My trunk isn’t here. What in the world 
shall I put on?’’ was her first anxiety. She 
opened the door of her closet, to find all her 
last summer’s frocks newly ‘‘done up’’ and 
hanging there in inviting daintiness. She 
caught at the lilac muslin, now faded by many 
washings into a mere tint, 
but looking so like home and 
good times that it seemed the 
fitting thing to don in the 
absencé of her heavier dresses, 
even upon an April night. 

A half-hour later, her hair 
nearly dried by the fire and 
curling blithely from its re- 
cent bath, herself fragrant 
with the soap-and-water and 
clean-clothes freshness which 
is the only fragrance worth 
cultivating, Sally stole on tip- 
toe to the top of the stairs 
and peeped down. She beheld 
Jarvis pacing up and down 
the hall, and as she looked 
saw him take his watch out 
and sean it as if he had an 
appointment to keep. She 
stood still, her pulses beating 
rather quickly. 

This was not exactly the 
sort of home-coming she had 
planned, this reception by one 
person exclusively. But it 
was hearly ten o’clock 
already, she had managed to 
consume so much time up- 
stairs. Also, upon Joanna’s 
return to her room to inquire 
if there were anything else she 
wanted, the young mistress 
of the house had imperatively 
commanded the presence in 
the living-room of the middle- 
aged maid servant until Max 
and the boys should arrive. 
Joanna, with her neat black 
dress and smooth hair, was 
certainly fitted in appearance 
for the duties of duenna, and 
Sally had felt no hesitation 
whatever in requiring her to 
assume the réle. 

So Joanna now waited in 
the living-room. But Jarvis was in the hall. 
And the door had been closed between. Sally 
did not realize this fact until she had almost 
reached the bottom of the stairs, where Jarvis, 
the moment that he had caught sight of her, 
had advanced to meet her. She looked at the 
door with a startled expression. It was ordi- 
narily kept open, except in very cold weather. 

**Yes, I know it’s shut,’’ said the young 
man at the foot of the stairs, with a smile. 
‘‘Awful situation, isn’t it? But you can 
escape back up the stairs, if you are quick. 
I warn you that you’!l have to be very quick !’’ 

‘*Will you give me sixty seconds’ start ?’’ 

‘“‘Not I. You’ve had five months’ start— 
that’s enough. How well you are looking !’’ 

She stood still, two steps above him. 


height. ‘‘Soare you,’’ she retorted. 





time to think about her now. Sally, it’s a 
long lane that has no turning. Am I ever to 
come to one?’’ 

“I’m not a very ‘long Lane,’ ’’ expostulated 
the girl, laughter on her lips, but her eyes 
shy. 

‘‘That may be. But although you have 
so many turnings, it seems as if I had been 
kept a good while on the straight stretch. 
What if you should let me see just a little way 
round the corner ?’’ 

There was a moment’s silence. 

‘*Will you be contented to see a very little 
way ?’’ 

‘*T can’t promise to be contented, but I’1l 
agree to be patient, if I can get even a glimpse 
of where my lane may lead in the end.’’ 

Sally tried to look frankly up at him. It 
proved less easy than she would have supposed. 

‘*No, no,’’ she said, quickly, ‘‘it’s only round 
the corner you’re to look! That only means 
—I’m willing to be very good friends—better 
than we have been, perhaps. I don’t want to 
be—tied—by any promises. I want to bea girl 
yet—only not—perhaps—quite so little a girl 
as before. Meanwhile you’re not tied, either.’’ 

A short laugh interrupted her. ‘‘There’s 
nothing on earth I should like so much !’’ 

‘*There’s such a lovely girl—next door. 
heard —’’ 

‘*What have you heard ?’’ 

Sally did not seem to be willing to tell. 

‘‘It makes no difference what you’ve heard. 
Ask Miss Janet herself what we’ve talked of 
most. But, Sally, how long before I may see 
round another corner ?’’, 

She hesitated. ‘‘I don’t know. Not—this 
year, please. ’’ , 

‘‘Not this year! Well, I certainly shall 
have to cultivate patience. But I will—if | 
must. When?’’ 

Her lips twitched a little. It was the girl 
he had known a long time who answered, 
‘*When the first strawberries go to market 
from Strawberry Acres !’’ 

‘‘A year from this June! And till then I 
must walk on neutral ground ?’’ 

It was harder to resist him than she had 
thought it would be. But she had made up 
her mind, and when Sally Lane did that she 
could not be easily swayed from her purpose. 

‘*You’ve seen round the corner,’’ she mur- 
mured. ‘‘You promised to be content. ’’ 

‘‘Not content—patient. I will be. Thank 
you for that much.’’ 

He reluctantly let her draw away her hand, 
and she came down the two steps, passed him, 
and led the way toward the living-room door. 
With her hand on the knob, he stopped her. 

‘Sally ae 

** Ves. ”? 

“T like the look of the lane—beyond the 
corner. ’’ 

Laughing and blushing more brilliantly than 
before,—which was rather superfiuous, —Sally 
threw open the door, regardless of the fact 
that Joanna, who possessed a pair of very 
good eyes, was awaiting ‘her in the room 
beyond. But there is such a thing as dazzling 
people’s eyesight so that they cannot judge 
perfectly of what they see, and this effect 
Joanna’s mistress immediately proceeded to 
produce. For the following hour, between 
raptures over being at home, tales of her 
Southern experiences, and eager questionings of 
the home-stayers, there was small chance for 
anybody to put a finger upon exactly what Miss 
Sally Lane’s inmost thoughts might be. 

Then, quite unexpectedly, a quarter-hour 
earlier than it had been supposed possible, the 
tramp of feet was heard upon the porch. Sally 
flew toward the hall, then flew back again, 
leaving the door closed, and standing still and 
breathless upon the hearth-rug, in the full 
light of the fire. Voices were heard in the 
hall and the rattle of umbrellas in the rack. 

‘*Plaguy poor show!’’ Max was complain- 
ing. ‘‘I’d rather stay by the fire any night 
than bore myself like that. 1 don’t think — 

He flung open the door. Behind him Alec’s 
voice was saying, ‘‘I’m wet as a rat. You 
fellows had the big umbrella. The little one 
isn’t big enough to — 

Max’s exclamation cut his brother short. 
He stood still, staring. There was a flutter 
of lilac skirts, a low ery of joy, and Jarvis 
was looking on enviously at an illustration of 
the privileges that exist for brothers, who— 
stupid fellows !—do not half appreciate them. 

A moment later Alec and Bob had come in 
for their share of sisterly greeting, and the 
three were standing round the returned traveller 
in a highly gratified semicircle, putting ques- 
tions, making comments, and generally beh«- 
ving as they might have been counted on to 
do. 

**T hope you don’t expect us to believe those 
piteous tales about your losing flesh and color 
with homesickness,’’ declared Max, his hand 


I’ve 


Even | on his sister’s shoulder, as he turned her ful! 
so, she had not much the advantage of him in | toward the firelight. 
‘*But we | more like one of those pink peonies you tnink 


“*T never saw you look 


don’t need to stay out here to tell each other | so much of in your garden. ’’ 


that. Let’s —’”’ 

‘“‘Are you so eager to see Joanna again? 
She’s looking very well, also,—for Joanna,— 
but she can wait a minute or two to hear it.’’ 


| 
| 


‘*T didn’t write piteous tales!’’ His sister 
involuntarily accentuated the likeness he had 
suggested by growing pinker than before. 

‘‘It was Uncle Tim, then. He got worried 


‘‘Joanna has been so good—she’s cleaned | | about you, and wrote me so. He must have 


the whole house for me. She —’’ 


| been off his base. You never looked healthier. 


‘IT know. She’s a treasure, but I haven’t | But see here, miss, you don’t do this thine 
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again, understand? We’ll never keep house 
here another winter without you!’’ 

Sally had come home on Saturday night. 
On Sunday morning the rain had ceased, and 
the sun was shining brilliantly. Before break- 
fast she was out in the garden. Spying her 
there, as he looked out of his window, Max 
hastened his dressing and went out to join her. 

‘‘Tooks fairly well in order, eh?’’ he said. 

Sally remembered certain information sent 
her in one of Janet’s letters. ‘‘Indeed it does. 
And you made it so. That pleases me more 
than I can tell you, Max.’’ 

‘‘How do you know I did?’’ 

‘‘Guessed it from your expression, and a hint 
I had. Didn’t you rather enjoy doing it?’’ 

‘‘More than I should have expected,’’ he 
was forced to admit. 

‘‘How I wish you could leave the bank and 
join the boys in the work out here! Don’t 
you almost wish so yourself?’’ she asked, 
thrusting her hand through his arm, as he 
paced along, his hands in his pockets. The 
old garden paths were quite wide enough for 
two, when they walked close together. 

Max looked down at her. ‘‘To tell the truth, 
res.?? 

. This, from Max, was a great admission. 
Sally’s eyes sparkled with pleasure. ‘‘Oh, 
can’t you?’’ she cried. 

‘*T don’t see how I can this year. To be 
sure, Jarve’s paying all the expenses and 
taking all the responsibility these first two 
years, according to agreement, but I can’t lie 
down on him. Of course it’s all outgo and 
no income until we get the strawberries to 
bearing next year. Meanwhile the family has 
to be supported, and what timber we’ve sold 
won’t do that, if all of us stop work. Jarve 
won’t hear of my selling the old book collec- 
tion, since he’s made sure it’s so valuable. 
It’s all right for Al and Bob to spend this 
season on the farm, for Jarve would have to 
hire somebody, but it’s different with me, and 
my salary is more than they could earn, both 


‘together, at their old jobs. No, I must grind 


away another year. But then —’’ 

‘*Then you’ll come?’’ 

‘*Yes, and be glad to.’’ 

‘I’m so delighted to hear you say that.’’ 

“IT need the change. I realize, at last, what 
a bear I’ve been these three years. I’m tired 
of being a bear. It’s half nerves, I believe, 
but a fellow of my age ought not to know he 
has nerves. Besides —’’ 

He paused, looking off through the pine 
grove to the gap in the hedge, through which 
a glimpse.of the white cottage could be had. 
Sally waited. It was rarely that her elder 
brother became confidential, and this mood 
seemed more than ordinarily propitious for 
getting at his best thoughts. After a little he 
went on, in a firm tone and in language which 
made his sister feel for him a new respect: 

‘‘T may as well tell you that in a way I 
think I’m rather a different fellow from the 
one you left last November. I see things dif- 
ferently. It’s his doing.’’ 

He nodded toward the cottage, and Sally 
understood. Also, she felt infinitely thankful 
to the influence which had brought about this 
change. 

‘*T’ve come to see what it means to have a 
definite purpose in life beyond merely making 
a living and having as much of a good time as 
you can manage to extract. I want to make a 
man of myself, the sort of man my Maker 
intended me to be. Ferry’s doing it, Jarvis is 
doing it, even Alec and Bob put me to shame 
with the manliness they’re developing. If 
Maxwell Lane can’t swing into line —’’ 

‘*He can, dear, he will. He’s swung al- 
ready, when he can talk like this.’”’ His 
sister’s hand squeezed his hand tight for a 
minute, in her happiness. 

‘*It’s not going to be a matter of talk, mind 
you,’’ he said, earnestly. ‘‘Don Ferry doesn’t 
talk about his own life—he lives it. I want to 
do the same. But I felt as if I’d like you to 
know—that’s all. What’s that coming up in 
the corner there??? 

‘* Lilies-of-the-valley. They’re almost ready 
to bud.””, And Sally let him lead the conver- 
sation away from himself to talk about the 
garden, understanding that the little revela- 
tion was a great one for him to make, and that 
it had cost him a decided effort. But her 
heart rejoiced while she talked of the pruning 
of the roses and the prospects of the sweet 
peas, just sown. 

‘*Alec’s to go away next winter for a course 
at an agricultural school,’? Max announced, 
suddenly. ‘‘I’ve made up my mind to that. 
Iie shows more bent than any of us toward 
making a science of this thing. Odd, isn’t it, 
when you consider how set he was against 
even living here? I tell you, Don Ferry’s a 
great chap. He’s done more for us than we 
can pay back. I’d like to keep him in the 
family. Janet, too. See here.’? He'rose up- 
right from having stooped over some newly 
upspringing shoots, and favored his sister with 
’ sharp glance. ‘‘What’s the matter with you 
ant Don hitting it off? That would leave 

Jarve to Janet, and make a mighty nice com- 
bination of us, eh? Judging by appearances, 
Don wouldn’t object a bit. I Say, where are 
you going??? 

“I want my breakfast. Didn’t you hear 








| injure him internally. 


the breakfast-bell?’’ Sally was walking away 
from him, toward the house. 
**No, I didn’t. Neither did you.’’ 





toward her, treading gingerly over the damp | 


grass in their freshly polished best shoes. On 


| whatever part of Strawberry Acres Sally | 


the outer door shut, but I shoved it open and 
jerked the grating across the aperture. 
‘‘A moment later a black, wavering shadow 


But Sally continued to walk, regardless of | should be descried to-day, it might be safely | was thrown across the checker-board of light 
the fact that both Alec and Bob had ap-| prophesied that there her family would be | and darkness formed by the crossed timbers of 


peared round the corner of the house, coming | 


likely to foregather. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


HIDE-AND-SEEK WITH AN 


Gass OCTOP 


ITH his mass- 
ive, glass- 
fronted helmet 


resting on the bench beside him, Captain 
Johnson sat looking some twenty feet 
out, to the spot where the surface of the 
sound bubbled and foamed. This was an easy 
day for the head diver; his understudy was 
doing most of the work, thanks to the cap- 
tain’s having been jammed in some wreckage 
the day before, and badly bruised. Occasion- 
ally, however, he had to don the great iron 
pot, with its plate-glass windows, and descend 
to the aid of his assistant, and then there would 
be two patches of foam, instead of one, and a 
great commotion below water would testify to 
the captain’s energetic solution of whatever 
difficulty might be waiting him. 

During one of his spells of idleness he spoke 
suddenly, nodding as he did so toward 
the foaming water. 

‘*That seems like easy work, doesn’t 
it? That’s the way it used to look to 
me when I first became an under- 
water man. I was afraid every one 
else would see what a fine thing I 
had, and would crowd in and ruin the 
business. Then I woke up. 

“It was in connection with the 
wreck of the cannery bark, Billy 
Jenkins, which you probably remem- 
ber. She ran head on into a barge 
loaded with structural iron, and bark 
and barge went down in a pile in nine 
fathoms of water. There were no 
lives lost, but at first it looked as if 
both cargoes were gone. The boats 
didn’t amount to much. The Billy 
Jenkins was so old and rotten that she 
couldn’t even be brought to the sur- 
face; but she carried a hull and deck 
cargo of canned salmon, and our com- 
pany finally took the contract of salving 
all of this that hadn’t been smashed or 
washed away. I was to do the work, 
with a scow and tackle working above 
me. 

‘*The worst part of the whole busi- 
ness was to free the hatches from the 
mass of twisted and tangled iron rods 
that had come about them. I worked 
at this nearly a week, and then was 
ready to begin taking out the cargo. 
You’ve seen the net used for this kind 
of work; pretty much the same thing 
the stevedores use in handling package 
freight. It was a slow job, sorting 
out cases in the blackness of that hold, 
and by the time I had sent up from 
two to half a dozen loads the pressure 
and the cold would make me break 
cover for the top, to thaw out a bit. 

*“T had to work carefully, too, 
because the wash of the tide brought 
packing-cases and junk of all kinds 
round me, and if my air-pipe had been caught, 
there might have been a new diver drawing 
my pay at the end of the month. 

‘*By the thirteenth day we had lifted all the 
eargo I could handle from the main-hatch, and 
I began to work forward. The boxes were 
smashed worse than those farther back had 
been, and after I’d removed the ones that were 
totally wrecked I shifted some of the rest, 
nearest the open hatch, so that I could handle 
them pretty fast. I had been down quite a 
while and was getting pretty cold, but I thought 
I would send up one load, and then follow for 
a bit of air and sunshine. 

‘*T was just tipping a case toward the open 
net, which I had spread on the tilted inner 
side of the hull, when I realized that there 
was something moving near the open hatchway. 
You soon learn, under water, to know how 
much of the disturbance about you is due to 
your own motions and how much of it is caused 
by something else. 

‘*T approached the opening cautiously, and 
was about to peer out, when there came across 
the square of opaque light. a long, wavering 
arm. I shrank back, then threw myself for- 
ward and half-closed the sliding grating beneath 
the hatch. I didn’t want any visitors, espe- 
cially when they happened to be visitors with 
eight arms of unlimited strength, directed by 
a sullen disposition. 

‘*The year before one of our men had been 
caught under water, and had been held a pris- 
oner there until he was nearly dead with cold 
and fright. He had been caught at the foot of 
a pier by an octopus, which had wrapped one 
arm about the post and two or three more 
about him. 

‘*The man hadn’t dared signal to the boat 
above to be hauled up, for fear the devil-fish 
might be strong enough to crush in his ribs or 
He simply sat through 
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which his visitor had | 
proposed, and he) 





didn’t know how long it would last, or | 
whether it wouldn’t end eventually by | 
his suffocation. After nearly an hour | them, accompanying my advance. 


of this nightmare, the terrible creature had 
gone as it had come. 


‘At first I imagined that I wasn’t in as bad | 
shape as this other fellow had been. There | 
seemed to be no way for the octopus to come 


through into the hull; I had shut the grating 
as closely as I could, without blocking my 
signal-rope and air-pipe, and had fastened it 
by shoving some packing-cases against it. 
Occasionally a black, groping shadow moved 


this game of patience 


j the grating, and I knew that my ruse had 
| worked—thus far. I jammed a stick through 
one of the open squares, and felt it drawn 
slowly and irresistibly from my hands, as if 
the drum of a donkey-engine were revolving 
slowly, and exerting its mighty force against 
my resistance. 

‘*T took a long time to my return trip, trying 
not to stir up the water nor to displace any- 
thing that would tell of my progress. With 
painful caution, I neared the forward hatch, 
feeling my signal-rope and air-pipe travel with 
me, as the puzzled crew above manipulated 


There before me 
The octopus had 


| ‘Suddenly I stood still. 
was that telltale silhouette. 
beaten me to the goal. 

“To say that I was utterly discouraged 
doesn’t half express it. I had not let myself 
consider this possibility, but now I was cowed, 
beaten, broken-spirited—the thing that threat 
ened me was so utterly removed from anything 
I had ever fought against, was so diabolical 
| and unyielding, that I felt my sinews rebelling 


| 











across the grating, and soon I noticed that the | | against further effort. I might as well sit 
octopus was fully as sensitive to my stirring | down and wait for the end, which would come 


about as I had been to the disturbance caused 


DRAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 





SLIPPED THE NOOSE WELL OVER THE GROPING 


ARM AND YANKED IT TIGHT.” 


by his coming. Whenever I budged, one of | 
those tentacles whipped out and went search- | 
ing about through the gaps of the grating. 
‘*My rope began to jerk dinner signals, and | 
sometimes the net stirred suggestively ; and all 
the time I was getting colder and more numb 
and more thoroughly terrified by the darkness 


of the crowded hold and the wavering shadow | 


outside. Suddenly I saw one of those whip-like 
feelers wrap itself about a bar of the grating 
and tear it loose, solidly bolted though it was. 


I began to realize that, after all, there was noth- | 


ing to prevent the creature’s reaching me but 
his own lack of imagination. 

‘*From above came a peremptory order, trans- | 
mitted through the rope: ‘Come up!’ I knew | 
that the men had been reénforced by the boss, 
for no one else would send me that message. 
However, I dared not try to obey, and indeed 
I began to feel that the chances of my ever get- 
ting up were slim. I was chilled through by | 
my long immersion. I moved cautiously toward 
the grating, and instantly there appeared one of | 
those snake-like arms, reaching toward me. 

“*T paused and considered something that 
had just come into my dazed mind Yes, 


perhaps it would work. I would call off the | 
octopus through his very responsiveness to | 


motion. There was a chance of my being able 


to reach the main-hatch by travelling under | 


decks, and perhaps I could entice him away 
from the vicinity of my air-pipe and signal- 


line long enough to let me escape. I began to | 
feel my way back, each moment getting farther | 
and farther from the amber shadows of the | 


forward hatch. 
‘Tt was a perilous undertaking. Any second | 


| slowly, mercilessly, unless my captor took it 
into his reptilian mind to twist off 
my air-pipe or to jerk open the 
grating and come in and strangle 
me. The men above had stopped 
signaling, and I might have been 
sitting on one of the stars with my 
feet in space, for all the human com- 
panionship I had. Already I was a 
thing of the past, sitting face to fave 
with dcath. 

‘*T don’t know how it came into 
my head. I had been staring at the 
blotch on the floor that represented 
my net, when all of a sudden I began 
to wonder how the Japanese fisher- 
men who sold devil-fish on the 
water-front caught the creatures— 
whether they grappled for them with 
hooks, or whether they snared them. 
It seemed strange that I had never 
heard. Snarethem. I kept repeat- 
ing the words, and every time they 
came back they seemed to be speak- 
ing to some faculty that was asleep 
within me. 

“Then I got up hurriedly. I 
would have jumped, but my rig was 
too heavy for that; but I got up and 
went over and picked up that net, 
and began working at the knot which 
held it to the manila line from the 
tackle above. I was fully alive and 
awake now; there was something to 
do. With a thousand needles stab- 
bing my fingers and wrists, I con- 
tinued to maul the knot, and after 
what seemed an interminable strug- 
gle, the rope was at last free in my 
hand. 

‘*Feverishly I parted the strands 
for a distance of two feet up, then 
painfully tied a slip-knot in one of 
them and approached the door with 
it in my hands. I didn’t stop to 
consider my chances of success; I 
must succeed or die trying. 
‘*Cautiously I shoved the grating back a trifle, 
| then retreated from the gap, for my adversary 
| had reached for me with one of his five-foot 
arms. Again I approached and extended the 

loop of manila. This time I stood my ground 
|and watched the tentacle groping toward me. 
It touched the surface of my rubber suit, drew 
back quickly, then advanced again. 

‘This was my chance. I slipped the noose 
well over the groping arm and yanked it tight. 
| Instantly it disappeared, and the rope was 
jerked from my hands. Convulsively I signaled 
the men above to haul up the freight rope. 
| There was a mighty commotion in the water, 
| and I knew that I was alone, that my grim 
companion was bound for the scow above, and 
that a gang of hungry and ill-tempered der- 
rick men up there would deal with him. 

‘“*Two minutes passed. Then there was a 
peremptory signal on my line, ‘Come up!’ I 
shoved open the grating and signaled back, 
‘all right!’ The next moment I was being 
hauled up, and as I went I believe I was 
| resolving that I would never again go below 
~ surface. ’’ 

Captain Johnson paused to shout an order 
to the men who were working at the circular 
sweeps of the air-pump: ‘‘Don’t slow up 
| there, lads! Remember that you’re breathing 
| for yourselves and Jim, too, while he’s down.’’ 
| Then he nodded in response to a question. 
| ** Yes, they landed him all right; he’d tied 
himself in a knot about the freight rope, and 
he didn’t untie till some Japanese fishermen 
rowed up and killed him with their oars. 
They wanted him for the fish-market. I 
learned when I had my helmet off that another 


I might bring something tumbling down and | diver had been sent for, to go down and find 


sever my supply-pipe. I groped cautiously | 
along, however, and presently had the joy of 
feeling the ladder of the main-hatch lying 
across my path. Undercurrents had drifted 





out what was wrong with me. It’s a good thing 
he didn’t get there in time to run into the octo- 
pus. As it was, I was mighty glad to let him 
finish my job, and I took a couple of days off. ’’ 
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A CALENDAR FOR EVERY YEAR. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


WweHat ungallant jurymen they must have 
in Brooklyn when a woman kissed with- 
out her consent can get only six cents’ damages ! 


[A Juana, a Mexican border town which 

has figured much in the news of late, 
sounds less romantic and warlike when literally 
translated—‘‘Aunt Jane.’’ 


ONDON—and Paris—dressmakers do not like 
Queen Mary’s edict against the present 
fashions in women’s dress. But the Queen is 
not a perfectly inflexible dress-reformer. Her 
coronation train is to be some twenty yards 
long. Pace that out and see what it means! 
ITE international conference on the suppres- 
sion of the opium traffic, which was to 
have been held at The Hague on May 30th, 
has been postponed till next year, as some of 
the nations interested have been unable this 
year to get together the facts necessary to deal 
with the subject. 


Aa has been caught and convicted 
on no other evidence than some dim finger- 
prints on a pane of glass; but a snap-shot 
photograph of the commission of the crime 
could not have proved his guilt more surely. 
Burglars will henceforth be obliged to add kid 
gloves to their ‘‘kits.’’ 


ERMANS are nothing if not statistical. 

They have now figured out that of the two 
hundred million dollars spent in Europe by 
Americans each year, only twenty-five millions 
are spent in their country. The British coro- 
nation disheartens them this year, but they are 
making plans to attract a larger share of this 
vast sum in 1912. 


OTICES have been sent all over the country 
warning farmers, horticulturists and nurs- 
erymen against the brown-tail moth and the 
gipsy-moth, both of which have been found on 
nursery stock recently imported from France. 
Much of the stock had already been sent 
broadcast all over the country before discov- 
ery that it was infected. If any farmer has 
doubts about the importance of the warning, 
he should write to anybody in eastern Massa- 
chusetts. at 
HE famous Monument Park in Mesa 
County, Colorado, will become a perma- 
nent national reserve, if the President acts on 
the recommendations of the land agents ap- 
pointed to report on the matter. The agents 
have urged that about fourteen thousand acres 
on the south side of Grand River be included 
in the reservation. Public sentiment through- 
out the country is always in favor of preserving 
the great natural wonders for the enjoyment 
of all. i> 
IFTY young men from the student chorus 
of the University of Copenhagen have lately 
been touring this country, singing the music of 
the famous Danish composers and recalling to 
their fellow countrymen here the memories of 
their old home. The Danish societies of Chicago 
chartered a private car in which to welcome 
them on their arrival near that city, and enter- 
tained them most handsomely during their stay. 
American college glee-clubs seldom get so far 
away from home. 


[Oreemnaneee in the United States was 
at a low ebb when the Rev. Carl F. W. 
Walther came here with a company of self- 
exiled Saxons in 1839, and settled in Missouri. 
Under his leadership the Missouri Synod be- 
came large and prosperous, and Lutherans 
throughout the country were heartened. When 
the one hundredth anniversary of his birth 
was observed in St. Louis last month, sixteen 
thousand persons were present at the exercises, 
including a chorus of four thousand voices. 
Walther was not merely a great Lutheran; 
he was one of the most distinguished religious 
leaders of the middle West. 


[ast month, for the first time in nine years, 
the original copies of the Declaration of 
Independence and of the Constitution of the 
United States were taken from the archives of 
the State Department at Washington and looked 
upon by a few officials. The Constitution is 
in a good state of preservation, but the Declara- 
tion has suffered sadly from the ravages of 
time, and especially from the process of copy- 
ing to which it was subjected in 1852. Even 
the famous bold signature of John Hancock is 
now barely legible. Both of the precious 





documents are most zealously guarded, and 
have not been open to public inspection for 
many years. so 
pee a long time the world has been waiting 

a promised reform in China which was to 
come through the abolishing of the Grand 
Council and the substitution of a constitutional 
eabinet. The change was made last month, 
but as the ten members of the new cabinet are, 
with a single exception, the members of the 
abolished Grand Council, there is some question 
whether it is not a distinction without a differ- 
ence. Yet in principle there is a significant 
advance, for the new cabinet is responsible to 
the National Assembly, rather than to the 
throne. The new minister of foreign affairs, 
Liang Tun Yen, is a Yale man, and has re- 
cently been in this country for several months. 


* @ 


NATURE - TEACHING. 


Never a flower swung sweet to my face 
But taught me its grace. Cale Young Rice. 


* 6 


MEXICO. 


HE advent of Diaz as president in 1877 
- put an end to the series of revolutions 

which had continued in Mexico for half 
acentury. There had been fifty-two dictators 
in the preceding fifty-nine years. But Diaz 
was a military despot. Popular government, 
as known in the United States, does not exist 
in Mexico. 

Elections have been mere forms. If a city 
chose as mayor a man not pleasing to the pres- 
ident, a new election was ordered, and soldiers 
were sent sometimes to see that the proper 
man was named. When friends of General 
Reyes proposed him for the vice-presidency 
two or three years ago, in opposition to the 
candidacy of Vice-President Corral, troops 
were sent into the state of which General 
Reyes was governor. Reyes took refuge in the 
mountains, and soon found it convenient to go 
to Europe. Francisco Madero, the leader of 
the recent insurrection, was a candidate for 
the presidency last autumn, but was imprisoned 
by Diaz before the election. 

Undoubtedly Diaz rescued Mexico from 
anarchy. His despotic policy was necessary 
and beneficial when it was established. Under 
it the country has prospered commercially. 
Unfortunately, the people have not profited 
by the long period of peace and order to learn 
the art of orderly self-government. If they 
had done so, they could have put an end to the 
despotism without resorting to a bloody revolu- 
tion. Now the Diaz régime has come to an 
end, and it remains to be seen if the restora- 
tion of peace means dictatorship under a 
dictator weaker than Diaz, or real self-govern- 
ment; indeed, if self-government is possible. 

The United States is more deeply interested 
in public order in Mexico than it was in public 
order in Cuba, for the reason that the frontiers 
of Mexico and of the United States coincide 
for fifteen hundred miles. Cuban filibustering 
parties used this country as a base, and 
Mexican filibusters have been doing likewise. 
American troops were sent to the border in 
June, 1908, again in November of last year, and 
a third time in March, to maintain neutrality. 

Every one is hoping that this country may 
not be forced to treat Mexico as it treated 
Cuba. 

* © 


THE MOSQUITO. 


AN has no memory of an age when the 
mosquito was not a buzzing, biting pest 
—continuously in the tropics, and during 

the summer in the temperate regions, and even 
within the aretic circle. Irritating though its 
bite may be, millions of people have vowed 
through the long hours of sleepless nights that 
its insistent song is worse. 

But modern science has made it plain that 
the mosquito is more than a nuisance or a 
theme for jokes. As a conveyer of disease, 
especially malaria and fevers, it is now recog- 
nized as a serious menace to public health, and 
a general and vigorous warfare against it has 
been inaugurated in the past few years. A 
recent bulletin issued by the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington has much useful 
information regarding remedies and preventives 
against. mosquitoes. 

Since mosquitoes breed only in stagnant 
water, the drainage of swamps near towns, or 
the treatment of the water with oil, has been 
highly effective wherever practised. On a 
small scale every family can do a similar work 
on its own premises. In cellars, back yards, 
drains, gutters, sheds and barns there are 
dozens of neglected receptacles where the pres- 
ence of standing water in hot weather means 
numberless mosquitoes to contend with. 

To prevent the annoying and often poisonous 
bites, the government mosquito-fighters urge 
careful screening of doors and windows, the 
use of bed netting in bad districts, the use of 
fumige ts in houses and of smudges by camp- 
ers. Oil of citronella on the person or the 
pillow will keep the pests away for hours, 
and camphor, pennyroyal, peppermint, lemon 
and tar are used for the same purpose. As 
for the bites themselves, moist soap, ammonia, 





alcohol, iodin, glycerin or intense heat will 
often relieve the irritation. Of course scratch- 
ing makes the bites worse; and prevention is 
far better than treatment. 


* © 


A SMILING ANSWER. 


Is life worth living? In one flower’s smile 
Is more of sweetness than one heart can hold. 
Good Cheer. 
® © 


“NIHON FUJIN KWAI.” 
T is good for an American woman to reflect 

sometimes on the size of her country—this 

land where orange-trees blossom in one corner 
and snow lies deep in another corner on 
the same day. But if she would have a vivid 
sense of the diversified conditions with which 
we are dealing, she must look at the social 
contrasts of her environment. Any large city 
will furnish them to her, but perhaps they are 
most striking in Chicago. 

For example, one may find a hundred 
women’s clubs in Chicago, formed for as many 
different objects, and each with its own atmos- 
phere. Among them, already a well-established 
part of the city’s life, the visitor may be intro- 
duced to ‘‘Nihon Fujin Kwai,’’ which is not a 
man or a mountain or a new kind of sweet- 
meat, but a Japanese woman’s club. 

The club has fifty members. Its president 
is the wife of the secretary of the Japanese 
Young Men’s Christian Association. She 
dresses in kimono and sandals, and her pocket 
is in her sleeve, instead of in her petticoat. 
But in spite of these facts, she is ‘‘just like 
us’’ in her warm heart and ready speech. 
The women over whom she presides get together 
once a week and talk—about their babies and 
their embroidery and their reading. They 
learn from each other’s experiments in Ameri- 
ean cookery, they discuss Japanese fiction, and 
lend each other Japanese magazines; have 
entertainments and make money to use in 
helping sick Japanese boys; celebrate the 
Mikado’s birthday ; and renew their allegiance 
to the cardinal virtues of Japan—loyalty to the 
Emperor and obedience to parents. 

The Japanese woman’s club is picturesque 
and interesting ; it is also practical. The grace- 
ful little brown women have a dignity and 
charm of their own. They love their heritage 
of art and literature, and can give their Ameri- 
can neighbors lessons in patriotism and in the 
gentleness with which they manage their organ- 
ization. ‘*‘In many ways we can help,’’ says 
madam the president; ‘‘also among ourselves 
have fine time. ’’ 

* & 


THE CALENDAR. 

ORE than once during the past year The 
M Companion has mentioned the renewed 
agitation of the question of reforming 
the calendar. The revival of the subject has 
resulted in an abundance of new propositions, 
most of which have some merit. One of the 
best—if it were possible to secure its adoption, 
which it is not—would dispense altogether with 
the division of the year into months, and would 

divide time by weeks. 

No such radical scheme stands any chance 
of being adopted. Meanwhile that which is 
to be brought before the conference called by 
Switzerland is simple and feasible, and would 
not make a serious change in human habits. 
It may be easily understood from an examina- 
tion of the calendar on this page, which, after 
the adoption of the system, would be correct 
for any year. 

February would be lengthened to thirty 
days and April to thirty-one; March, May and 
August would be shortened to thirty days; 
the thirty-first of December would not be any 
day of the week. In leap-year there would 
also be an extra day, not any day of a week, at 
the end of June. 

Every quarter would begin on a Sunday. 
Each month would always begin with the same 
week-day. Holidays would fall on the same 
week-day year after year. There really seems 
to be some prospect that this plan will be pro- 
posed by the conference to the countries of the 


world. 
* & 


QUEEN DOWAGERS. 


UEEN Alexandra, it is reported, will not 
see her son crowned King of England, 
and every one who takes any interest at 

all in that ceremony is sorry. To whatever 
cause her decision is due, it is most unfortunate. 

The position of ‘queen dowager is not an 
easy one. To step at once from the center of 
the stage into comparative obscurity, to see 
some one else receiving the honors and the 
homage which but yesterday were her own, is 
not a simple thing for any proud and distin- 
guished woman to do. 

But Queen Margherita of Italy has shown 
that the situation may be accepted gracefully 
and with dignity. Queen Maria Christina of 
Spain has faced one still more difficult, for she 
was herself regent and practically sovereign 
for eighteen years before her son came of 


age. 

It will be unfortunate if Alexandra, who has 
been popular and beloved in her adopted country 
ever since she went there.as a bride, nearly fifty 
years ago, should be less equal to sustaining 





her changed circumstances with equanimity. 
It could not but cast something of a shadow 
over the festivities and the rejoicings of the 
coronation season. But it must be remem- 
bered that too much credence should not be 
given to all the whispers and innuendos in 
which those who retail the gossip of courts for 
the newspapers so much love to indulge. 
Incidentally, it is interesting to note that 
since the death of Charles IT in 1685 left Cath- 
erine of Braganza a widow, there has been 
until now only one queen dowager of England 
—Adelaide, the wife of William IV. 


* © 


“IF ANYTHING SHOULD HAPPEN.” 


“TI WANT to renovate that south room and be 
ready—if anything should happen —”’ 

“Lucy Benton!” cried her friend, Mrs. Briggs. 
“T have been here half an hour, and if you have 
said it once, you have said it twenty times—‘if any- 
thing should happen.’ Of course something will 
happen,—it does every minute,—but don’t strain 
ahead to meet it the way Martha Strong did.” 

The women sat down together, and Mrs. Briggs 
went on: “I’m an older woman than you are, 
Lucy, and I don’t want to see you make mistakes 
blindly, so I’m going to tell you about Martha. 

“She had to support her mother, and did it very 
well, but she took her responsibilities as the one 
absorbing thing. There is a way of taking up the 
cross tenderly and a way of tugging with every 
muscle. Martha tried to live her mother’s life 
for her. She was always saying ‘I want to do 
this because if anything should happen I should 
like to remember that mother had it.’ If any one 
asked her to go away or take a bit of pleasure, 
she would look surprised and say, ‘I wouldn’t run 
the risk of anything happening!’ ” 

“I can see just how she felt,” said Mrs. Benton, 
clasping her hands nervously. “Now mother 
wanted to go to the city today —”’ 

“Yes,” interrupted the caller, “it is because you 
see so clearly that I’m telling you this story. Her 
mother was a prisoner, but she had every whim 
gratified before she fairly thought it. She was 
never allowed to work out any-pretty effort her- 
self and have the satisfaction of accomplishment. 
Everything was cut and dried for her. 


“This went on some years, and Martha kept 


piling up pleasant things to remember in case 
anything happened, when, all of a sudden, some- 
thing did happen!” 

“Oh, I know it did,” said the listener. 

“Yes, something happened to Mrs. Strong. Her 
daughter fell down sick, and was just a little col- 
lapsed heap of nerves. Martha had spent every 
cent in meeting possible calamities, and so her 
mother had to sell the pasture-lot, the field, and 
half the furniture out of the house and all the 
useless gifts that she had never wanted. Nothing 
could have happened more disastrous than the 
sickness of her child, brought on by self-imposed 
martyrdom. While Martha was creeping back to 
health she learned her lesson—that she had robbed 
her mother of the sweetest happiness, that of 
ministering unto and of mothering her child.” 

After a little pause in the room, she continued: 
“Don’t wear your mother’s life out with nagging 
watchfulness. Freedom is better than submis- 
sion, and domineering care is not tenderness.” 

“TI believe you are right, I know you are,” said 
Mrs. Benton, “and now I want to leave you a 
moment—to tell mother she had better go out, 
after all, if she wants to!” 


* 


JANE AND EMMELINE. 


EW York has recently celebrated the centenary 
of the birth of Prof. John William Draper, 
who, in that city in 1839, on the roof of the old 
University building, took the first successful photo- 
graph of a human face. His handsome sister, Miss 
Dorothy Catherine Draper, was his sitter. Por- 
traits taken in those days, by Daguerre’s process, 
were by no means simple achievements. Elaborate 
precautions were necessary in pose and costume. 
“A person dressed in a black coat and open 
waistcoat of the same color,’ Professor Draper 
directed, “must put on a temporary front of drab 
or flesh-color, or by the time his face and the fine 
shadows of his woolen clothing are evolved his 
shirt will be solarized, and be blue or even black, 
with a white halo round it. Where, however, the 
white parts of the dress do not expose much sur- 
face, or expose it obliquely, these precautions are 
not essential; the white shirt collar will scarcely 
solarize until the face is passing into the same 
condition. 

“Precautions of the same kind are necessary in 
ladies’ dress, which should not be of tints con- 
trasted strongly. The hands should never rest 
upon the chest, for the motion of respiration dis- 
turbs them so much as to make them have a 
thick, clumsy appearance, destroying also the 
representation of the veins on the back which, if 
they are held motionless, are copied with sur- 
prising beauty.” 

When the daguerreotype was superseded by the 
more modern process, there was a reversal of the 
directions for strong contrasts; the ideal was to 
have everything ‘come out clear.” The diary, 
now a half-century old, of a farmer’s wife whose 
daughters had been photographed, throws an 
amusing light on what was then considered a 
good picture. 

“Jane and Emmeline have had their picters 
took by the new prosess. Jane’s flowered silk has 
come out beutiful, every leaf plain to see, and her 
lace coler too. Her mouth does not look quite 
naterall, and her hands are rather large, but the 
black mitts are most elegent and becoming. It is 
a fine picter and much admired. 

“Pore Emmeline’s is not such a suesess. The 
small figgers in her muslin scurcely show and 
being blue it came out a dinjey gray, and her cole! 
was small pattern too and one would not know she 
wore one, hardly, but for the brooch, and she says 
nobody could tell whether it was a brooch or 4 
spot of ink! She was so disapinted she cryed, 
pore girl. The face is very good.” 
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CURRENT EVENTS, 














uit against the Lumber Trust.—The 
S Federal government began suit in the 

United States Circuit Court at New York, 
ar 19th, against the Eastern States Retail 
Lumber Trade Association and nine other lum- 
bermen’s associations in its membership. The 
defendant organizations are charged with a con- 
spiracy to maintain undue and unreasonable 
restraint of the lumber trade in the United 
States, and the court is asked to enjoin them 
perpetually against continuing the acts com- 
plained of. Boycotting and blacklisting are 
alleged among the means which the trust has 
employed. ma 


n Air-Ship Tragedy.—At Paris, May 
A 21st, in the presence of an enormous crowd 
of spectators, gathered to witness the start of 
an air-ship race from Paris to Madrid, a mon- 
oplane, the pilot of which had lost his control 
over it, swooped down upon a group of mem- 
bers of the cabinet and others. Premier Monis 
sustained a fracture of the right leg, and was 
otherwise seriously injured, and Minister of 
War Berteaux was instantly killed. Monsieur 
Berteaux was a Socialist, who had’ three times 
held the office of minister of war. He was 59 
years old. ° 


A= Agreement was signed at Juarez, 
May 2ist, by officially designated repre- 
sentatives of the Mexican government and of 
the révolutionists. The conditions included the 
resignations of President Diaz and Vice-Presi- 
dent Corral, the temporary presidency of Sefior 
de la Barra, a call for general elections, and 
indemnity for the losses directly occasioned by 
the revolution. .The immediate cessation of 
hostilities was pledged. 
& 


tate Insurance against sickness and 

against unemployment is provided for in a 
bill which Mr. Lloyd-George, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, presented in the British House of 
Commons, May 4th. The scheme requires from 
every wage-earner who earns less than fifteen 
shillings a week a weekly contribution of from 
one penny to fourpence a week; and from the 
employer a contribution of threepence a week, 
and from the state one of twopence a week for 
each wage-earner. From the money thus ob- 
tained will be provided free medical attendance, 
an allowance of ten shillings a week during 
three months of sickness, and in case of per- 
manent invalidism a pension of five shillings a 
week for life. Seven and a half million dollars 
a year will be devoted to hospitals and sanita- 
riums for the prevention and treatment of 
tuberculosis. The bill will take effect in May, 
1912. The maximum of the state’s contribu- 
tion is fixed at $26,500,000 a year. The scheme 
affects about 14,700,000 persons. 

& 


| gunrsy Unemployment.— The second 
part of the bill provides for insurance 
against unemployment. It applies only to the 
engineering and building trades, and affects 
over 2,400,000 workers. It requires a small 
contribution weekly from workmen and em- 
ployers, and a contribution by the state of one- 
fourth of the total. No allowance will be paid 
in strikes and lockouts. The bill will not be 
treated as a party measure, but will receive 
Unionist as well as Liberal support. 
® 


lowe the Packers.—Judge Carpenter 
of the United States District Court at 
Chicago has overruled the demurrers of the 
packers in the so-called ‘‘beef trust’’ cases; 
and unless unforeseen complications arise, the 
criminal prosecution of the 10 packers indicted 
last September will now proceed. Judge 
Carpenter’s ruling is that the Sherman anti- 
trust law is constitutional, and that the indict- 
ments against the packers for violating its 
provisions are valid. 
® 


Wy aetee Paton Fleming, one of the 

foremost women of science, died May 
ist. Mrs. Fleming had been an assistant at 
Harvard College Observatory since 1879, and 
curator of astronomical photographs at the 
observatory since 1898. By following new 
methods, she succeeded in discovering more 
new stars than any other person in the history 
of astronomy. Of 11 new stars discovered 
since 1848, eight’ were made known through 
her. She was elected an honorary member of 
the Royal Astronomical Society of London in 
1906, in recognition of her achievements. She 
was 54 years old. * 


Or Recent Deaths.—Gustay Mahler, 

a musical composer and conductor of in- 
ternational reputation, died at Vienna, May 
isth, in his 5ist year.—Samuel Hubbard 
Seudder, one of the most eminent American 
naturalists, and author of many important books 
upon butterflies, died suddenly May 17th, aged 
“4 years. —Frederic Porter Vinton, a distin- 
guished portrait-painter, died in Boston, May 
0th, aged 65 years. 
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emer People of Bolivia.—The surveys 
needed before the recent delimitation of the 
frontier between Bolivia and Peru led to an 
exploration of the almost unknown Heath 
River, on the eastern slopes of the Andes in 
northeastern Bolivia. Here, amid dense for- 
ests, live the Guarayos, hitherto always in- 
tensely hostile to explorers. They have aj 
curious way of capturing fish by means of the | 
juice of a tree called ‘‘manuna.’’ When it is 
poured into the water the fish are rendered in- 
capable of movement, and are easily captured. 
Gold is declared to be abundant, and copper, 
antimony, galena and silver are reported to 
exist abundantly in a region which is still 
largely inaccessible. 
& 

he World’s Wheat.—The International 

Institute of Agriculture, with headquarters 
at Rome, gives the following estimate of the 
annual production of wheat, on the basis of 
1,000 parts for the entire world: United States, 
207.3; European Russia, 167.9; France, 108.4; 
British India, 98.4; Italy, 60; Hungary, 53.6; 
Argentina, 46.6; Germany, 44.9; Spain, 
35.8; Canada, 43.9; Roumania, 24.2; Siberia, 
20.9; Australia, 20.1; Austria, 18.3; Great 
Britain and Ireland, 17.7; other countries, 
42: total, 1,000. The latest statistics used are 
those of 1909. In production per given area, 
Belgium and Holland stand first, Great Britain 
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and Ireland second, Germany third, Canada 


sixth and the United States tenth. 


ae 


he Electron.—A striking description of 

that inconceivably minute particle, the 
electron, which, within a few years past, has 
dethroned the atom as the ultimate component 
of matter, was recently given by President E. F. 
Nichols. ‘‘Its behavior,’’ he said, ‘‘is that of 
an atom of negative electricity pure and 
simple. Its form is spherical and not sphe- 
roidal. Its size is probably less than one ten- 
million-millionth of an inch. When revolving 
briskly enough in an orbit within the atom, 
it gives us colored light of highest purity. 
When violently jostling irregularly about, it 
gives us white light. Without it all light 
would be impossible. ’’ 

& 

t. 100-Inch Telescope.—Popular curi- 

osity was so much aroused by recent state- 
ments about the great 100-inch telescope which 
it is intended to add to the magnificent equip- 
ment of the Carnegie Solar Observatory on 
Mount Wilson, California, that a certain dis- 
appointment will be felt over the news that 
several years must probably elapse before such 
an instrument can be completed. At present, 
beyond the casting, in France, of the glass 
disk, which, when ready, will be shaped into 
a mirror at Pasadena, no work upon the tele- 
scope itself has been done. Tests have been 
made of a trial disk at Pasadena which give 
reason to believe that the attempt te construct 
a reflecting telescope of such hitherto unheard- 
of dimensions will be successful. A telescope of 





100 inches’ aperture will have light-gathering | 
capacity nearly three times as great as the | 


largest telescope now in use. 
& 

|S apomenager 4 and Gas at the Corona- 

tion.— English technical journals point out 
the interesting fact that a lively competition is 
going on between gas and electricity for fur- 
nishing illuminations at the coming coronation 
in London of George V. At-the coronation of 
Edward VII the Bank of England was illu- 


minated with gas-jets, which were so numerous | 


and complicated in design that it required four | 


hours every night to light them. This time 


| 


electricity will be used for the illumination of | 


the bank. Four miles of special cable will be 
needed, and six new mains will be laid to carry 
the current. The lighting will be accomplished 
almost instantaneously. It is anticipated that 


the competition between the two sources of illu- | 


mination will become more and more animated 
as the time of the coronation approaches. 


& 


| 


oothless Saws.— The employment of | 


high-speed revolving disks of mild steel for 


cutting hard steel has become common, but the 


process always excites the astonishment of the 
uninitiated. The disks are preferably made of 
boiler-plate quality, and are about a quarter 
of an inch thick. They revolve with a per- 
ipheral speed of as much as 20,000 feet a 
minute. One of these disks will cut through a 
heavy channel section of hard steel, 12 by 6% 
inches, in 15 seconds. It appears to act by 
local fusion. The very high speed causes 
thousands of inches of surface to impinge in 
rapid succession on the metal undercut, so that 
its temperature af the point of contact becomes 
very high, although the disk, owing to its large 
surface area, remains relatively cool. All its 


frictional energy is concentrated on an ex- 
tremely small area of contact. The work is 
done so quickly that the heat has no time to 
spread in the metal undercut, and the sides of 
the cut portion are only a little warmed. 
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Bill Speaks : 


You'd scarce expect one of my age, 

To speak in public on the stage. 

It's different now when I'm at home, 

For there I'll speak and growl and 
groaa — for 
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REAT fields of grain that reddening lie 
Beneath a scorching sun; 

A purple film around the sky, 

Pink-tinged when day is done. 
A rounding moon, when sultry night 

The restless sweeping south wind stills; 
A shadeless morn, whose brilliant dawn 

Shows the fair curves of prairie hills. 


A welcome cloud-bank slowly piled ; 
A rising, sighing breeze 

That blows the tasseled barley wild, 
And leaves of elder-trees. 

Dry garden blossoms all astir ; 
Corn-ribbons waving broad and green ; 

A flash afar; a sharp, bright bar 
Athwart the inky northern screen. 


The torrent of a noisy shower, 
A quiet, blesséd rain ; 
New sunlight for the lily-flower 
Red flaming on the plain. 
Cream-tinted beauties thickly strown, 
And dead-white bells in clusters sweet; 
Gay, golden blooms; faint, stray perfumes; 
Wide, billowy seas of ripening wheat. 


Rich pink wild roses set between 
Soft plumes of silky grass; 
A great stone in a bed of green, 
Agleam like diamond-mass. 
Young, fringy willow hedges cool, 
From whose dim depths the blackbirds fly; 
Dear homes of rest and labor blest, 
Clear shown against the pleasant sky. 


Fair strips of flowering flax; a mist, 
Smoke-blue, in yon ravine ; 
A lake by rosy sunset kissed, 
Where gnarled old trees are seen. 
Large promise in the teeming ground, 
Chasing grim phantoms of Despair ; 
Each star of night Hope’s beacon light; 
A blessing in the buoyant air. 


® 


BETTER TIMES. 


COMPANY of Amer- 
A icans was visiting the 
old prison at The 
Hague. That place of 
horror is now a museum, 
in which are gathered 
instruments of torture such 
as were used in that and 
similar institutions in the 
middle ages. The guide took them through 
the pestilential dungeons ; he showed them the 
torture chambers; he pointed out that the star- 
vation cell was placed, with fiendish ingenuity, 
where the odors of the kitchen must constantly 
ascend through the windows in the court. 

He caused them to stand in the spot where 
men formerly were chained with a shaven spot 
upon their heads to feel the dropping of water 
that at intervals dripped from a tiny hole in 
the ceiling above, and told them how in three 
days men went mad, and within a week died, 
raving. He showed them the blocks where 
men were beheaded, the axes and the swords 
that had once run red; he exhibited thumb- 
screws, racks, and other devices for inflicting 
inhuman cruelty on human flesh. 

Last of all he showed them the wheel where 
men were broken with an iron bar, and the 
sledge that finally put a merciful end to the 
suffering. 

As he escorted the company to the door, he 
said, parenthetically between his courteous 
farewells and thanks for gratuities, ‘‘And all 
these things happened in what we call ‘the 
good old times.’ ’’ 

So they did, and not a few of them were 
done in the name of religion. 

Let it be remembered, whenever we despair 
of these present days of lessened zeal for dogma, 
that whatever loss there may have been of spir- 
itual earnestness, we now have freedom from 
persecution. Let it count for compensation for 
many and grave reactions in this present age 
that at least the soul of man is free to worship 
God. 

Good as were ‘‘the good old times’? in many 
ways, they were very bad old times in their 
tyranny over the souls and cruelty toward the 
bodies of men and women. 

They built great cathedrals in the good old 
times, but 

Those glorious windows shone upon the black 

And hideous structure of the guillotine: 

Beside the haloed countenance of saints 

There hangs the multiple and knotted lash. 

The Christ of love, benign and beautiful, 

Looks at the torture-rack, by hate conceived, 

. And bigotry sustained. The prison cell 

With blood-stained walls where starving men 

went mad, 

Lies under turrets matchless in their grace. 

. . . How was it then that men 

Conceiving such vast beauty for the world, 

And such large hopes of heaven, could entertain 

Such hellish projects for their fellow men? 

With all the sins and follies of the present 
age, we live in better days than those of the 
good old times. Our times are not without 
their perils, and we shall do well to guard 








against them; but this is a good age in which 
to live. 

A mile from the old prison at The Hague, 
with its memories that haunt the imagination 
with a thousand nightmares, rise the walls of 
the Peace Palace. They built no peace palaces 
in the good old times. Instead of horrid dreams 
of bigotry and cruelty and superstition, that 
building presents a vision of ‘‘peace on earth, 
good-will toward men,’’ and thus of greater 
and true ‘‘glory to God in the highest.’” And 
this belongs to the better new times. 


* & 


IMPLEMENTS OF REAL WAR. 


few persons is it likely to occur that india- 
| rubber would be a good substitute for steel 
in the manufacture of artillery projectiles. 
That is because the ordinary point of view is 
civilian. To the military mind the matter is dif- 
ferent. Louis Napoleon was trained to war, and 
to his view the most i t impl t was a 
possible weapon. In 1855, while he was Emperor 
of France, there was a world’s fair held at Paris. 
The head of the United States Commission in 
charge of our exhibit was Maunsell B. Field, who 
tells, in his “Memoirs of Many Men,” how greatly 
disturbed was the emperor by an American inven- 
tion. The commissioner was present at a recep- 
tion held at the palace. 


Somebody, whose approach I had not seen, said 
good evening to me in French. I hastily turned 
and to my amazemeut recognized the emperor. 
understood perfectly that he must have some 
particular reason for addressing me, one of the 
very least distinguished or conspicuous persons 

resent. 

4 After a few commonplaces, he remarked that he 
had that afternoon walked through our depart- 
ment of the exposition,—this was just before it 
was open to the public,—that he had seen many 
things there which interested him, but that nothin 

had so much pleased him as the exhibition o' 
vulcanized india-rubber. Among the articles he 
had noticed something which had puzzled him 
ever since. He very much regretted that I was 
not present at the time of his visit. 

Here I interrupted him to say that I very much 
regretted it myself, and that, if he had sent me an 
intimation of his purpose, I should have been cer- 

in to attend. 

“Well,” he answered, “in one corner I saw, 
stacked as one sees them in an artillery yard, a 

ile of vuleanized india-rubber cannon- balls. 

here was nobody there to answer the inquiries 
which I desired to make. Perhaps you can ex- 
plain the matter to me.” 

I had not even seen the balls in question, and 
had to say so. 

“T cannot imagine,” resumed his majesty, “how 
any preparation of india-rubber can used for 
projectiles. It has often occurred to me that, in 
combination with other materials, it might be 
made useful for defensive purposes.” 

Il was compelled to admit that it was equally 
mysterious to me how the inventor could have 
thought seriously of making cannon-balls of it. 

After so unsatisfactory an interview, the em- 
— probably did not think that it would be civil 

leave me immediately, so he asked me if I took 
much interest in military matters. 

I answered that I did not, any more than civilians 
usually do. 

I was at that time residing very near the Palace 
of Industry. The next morning I went over before 
breakfast for the purpose of getting information 
upon the —- which had so puzzled the em- 
peror. I went directly to the india-rubber exhibit, 
and sure ———, I found the balls there just as 
the had been described to me. 

It was too early for me to expect to see the man 
in charge, but there was a person in his place. I 
asked what in the world he expected to do with 
india-rubber cannon-balls. 

“They are not cannon-balls,” he answered; 
“they are footballs.” 
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“THIS FABLE TEACHES —” 


HE spirit, unfortunately prevalent in many 

| communities, which demands a victim for 

every grievance, and yet has not the patience 

nor the intelligence to reason clearly on the matter 

and arrive at just conclusions, is thus cleverly sat- 
irized in the San Francisco Argonaut : 


There was once a robber in Cairo who fell from 
the second story of a house he was trying to enter 
and broke one of his legs. 

He went to the cadi and complained. The man’s 
window was badly e, he declared, and he 
wanted justice. 

The cadi said that was reasonable, and he sum- 
moned the owner of the house. 

The owner confessed that the house was poorly 
built, but maintained that the carpenter was to 
blame, and not he. This, again, struck the cadi 
as sound logic, and he sent for the carpenter. 

“The charge is, alas! too true,” said the ¢ - 
ter, “but the masonry was at fault, and I couldn’t 
fit a good window.” So the cadi, impressed with 
the reasonableness of the argument, sent for the 
mason. a 

The mason pleaded guilty, but explained that a 
pretty girl in a blue gown had passed the buildin 
while he was at work, and that his attention h: 
been diverted from his =: The cadi thereupon 
demanded that the girl be brought before him. 

“It is true,” she said, “that I am pretty, but it’s 
no fault ofmine. If my gown attracted the mason, 
the dyer should be punished, and not I.” 

“Quite true,” said the cadi. ‘Send for the dyer.” 

The dyer was brought to the bar, and pleaded 
~. That settled it. The cadi told the robber 

take the guilty man to his house and hang him 
from the door-sill, and the populace rejoiced that 
justice had been done. Bu pretty soon the crowd 
returned to the cadi’s house, complaining that the 
dyer was too tall to be hanged from his door-sill. 

“Oh, well,” said the cadi, who by that time was 
suffering with ennui, “go find a short dyer and 
hang him. Justice shall prevail.” 


® © 


THE PLEA OF THE BOTTLES. 


T is a matter of common notice that the last 
thing in the English language that the foreigner 
conquers is the idioms, the queer little turns of 

expression that give color and picturesqueness to 
speech. To the Chinese and Japanese resident 
in America this phase of English seems always to 
have been especially difficult. 
tation of it has become a recognized dialect, which 
is called pidgin-English. 

A Berkeley, California, woman, whose cook was 
a Chinese, a model of culinary skill and possessed 
of some executive ability, found it necessary to 
leave her home hurriedly one afternoon. At the 
door she remembered needing extra milk for the 
infant child of a visitor she expected. Hastily 
calling the cook, she said to him: 

“Sing, tell the milkman when he comes —” 

“To-day Fliday; me go out,” interrupted the 


The Chinese adap-| good d 





Celestial, reminding her of an arrangement she 
had made for him. 

“Oh, yes,” she replied. ‘Well, you leave a note 
for him, then, and tell him to give us two bottles 
of milk, instead of one.” 

She returned home before the cook, and pro- 
ceeding to her rear porch, found the two bottles of 
milk, as she had desired. But under each bottle 
evidently left by the milkman, who wanted her not 

8s the joke, was a small sheet of paper. 

On the first one was written, “Me want milk.” 

On the second was, ‘‘Me want milk, too.” 
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HE surges beat on the iron reef, 
The night shuts, cold and gray. 
Across the spume by the wild winds blown, 
With shriek and wailing, with moan on moan, 
The siren cries through the dark t6 keep 
The fishing craft away. 


Out in the night, where the storm rides black, 
Withered and gray and old, 

Straining the leash of her anchor chain 

She swings, and shrieks to the craft that strain 
Far through the murk and wrack. 


Weird and sweet, when the world was young, 
Where the Middle Seas lay blue, 

By the rock where her sisters’ white arms shone 
She leaned, and was fair to look upon; 

Deadly the song she sung. 


It drew the heart out of the breast 
And men to cruel fate. 

Ah! Siren, never for thee again 
Ulysses at the mast shall strain: 
Your crimes you expiate. 


Out on the barren reef alone 

In the storm and the deathly cold, 

You, of sailors the fatal lure, 

Cry them warning, while storms endure ; 
Shriek to warn them, with wail and moan, 
Withered and gaunt and old. 
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HOW “MICKEY” REPAID. 


T acritical stage in the history of the Denver 
A juvenile court work, an important hearing 
had been set for two o’clock, at the court- 
house. About eleven o’clock Judge Lindsey 
learned from a friendly deputy sheriff that the 
subpoenas he had ordered sent to boys he knew as 
jail victims had never been served. In the hearing 
at hand he would have no witnesses; he would 
become the laughing-stock of the town. “It would 
take two days to get hold of the boys,” said the 
deputy sheriff. ‘Well, then,” said Judge Lindsey, 
“for goodness’ sake, get me Mickey!”’ The results 
of getting “Mickey” are told in Judge Lindsey’s 
book, “The Beast.” 


Mickey was known to fame as “the worst kid in 
town.” As such, his portrait had been printed in 
the newspapers—posed with his shine-box over 
his shoulders, a cigarette in the corner of his grin. 

He had been brought before me more than once 
on charges of truancy, and I had been using him 
in an attempt to organize a newsboys’ association 
under the court’s supervision. Moreover, he had 
been one of the boys who had been beaten by the 
jailer, and I knew he would be grateful to me for 
defending him. It was midday before the sheriff 
= lim to me. 

“Mickey,” I said, ‘I’m in trouble, and you’ve 
got to help me out. You know I hel ae 

“That’s right, i did, judge,” he said. “I’m 
wit’ you. at d’you want?” 

I told him what I wanted—every boy that he 
could get who had been in jail. 

“And they’ve got . jbe in this room by two 

io 


.’ Mickey threw out his dirty little 
hand. “Don’t you worry, judge. Get me a wheel 
—that’s all.” 

I hurried out with him and got him a bicycle, 
and he flew off—his legs so short that his feet 
eould only follow the pedals half-way round. 
went back to my chambers to wait. 

I trusted Mickey. He was the brightest street 
gamin that our court ever knew. 

a could not get the boys for me, no oue 
could. 

As two o’clock approached, the ministers began 
to come in and e seats. Mr. Wilson of the 
police board arrived. The deputy district attorney 
came; the —— of the wrer branch of the 
city council came; Mayor Wright came; even 
Governor Peabody came—but no boys! 

I felt like a man who has ordered a big dinner 
in a strange restaurant for a party of friends, and 
then finds that he has not brought his purse. I 
was just about to begin my apologies when I heard 
an excited patter of small feet on the stairs, and 
the shuffie and crowding of Mickey’s cohorts out- 
side in the hall. I threw open the door. 

“T got ’em, judge!” Mickey cried. 

He had them—to the number of about —— 
I shook him by the shoulder, speechl with 








relief. 
“IT tol’ you we’d stan’ by you, judge,” said 
Mickey, grinning. 


I went back to my chambers. 
“Gentlemen,” I said, ““we’re ready!” 


* & 


A MISSIONARY ADVENTURE. 


UGGESTIVE of the variety of unexpected 
S experiences that the missionary in the East 

may meet is the following adventure, told by 
Winifred Heston, M. D., in “A Bluestocking in 
India.” Although not exactly a surgical instru- 
ment, still the little tool employed on this occasion 
was a useful adjunct to the young doctor’s outfit. 


I had hired a private tonga, and we flew along 
the descending road as if possessed of wings. 
Half-way down the mountains is a Congrega- 
tional mission where is located a Wellesley girl 
I know; there I —— for dinner, and a right 
jolly time we had. nine I called my coach and 
Started under a full moon for the se train. 
The driver and runner whispered together a 
eal as we got under way, but I thought 
nothing of it until the driver started out upon a 
very suggestive tack, saying he could not possibly 
make the train, and asking what I should do in 
such an emer og 4 
I assured him that it would really make very 
little difference to me, as I should love to return 
to my friends whom we had just aes, 
however, that he — Ms his horses a little. 
Presently he revealed his ‘iy by asking how 
much money I would put up if he arrived on time. 


In reply I intimated that the horses had better 
“hustle,” and meantime the glances he gave me 





were intended to congeal my blood with fear— 
and nearly succeeded. 

Next, my driver told me tales of carnage and 
theft perpetrated on this road, saying that soon 
robbers might appear, seize him, and do what 
they pleased with me and the tonga. 

This was too much. Reaching for my medicine 

rip, L .yo drew forth my five-shooter, and 
et ing the moonlight glitter murderously alon 
the silver barrel, I aimed it at an imaginary thief, 
and told the driver never to fear—I would protect 
him. I would shoot dead any one who dared 
molest us. 

At that moment a weary pedestrian appeared, 
and taking aim, I asked if I should fire. he man 
at the lines cried out in trepidation and besought 
me not to kill, as the creature was but an inoften- 
sive farmer. 

At every wayfaring man I flourished the gun,— 
they, of course, being unconscious of their immi- 
nent danger,—but the effect upon monsieur the 
driver was quite magical. ; ‘ 

He assured me that he feared nothing with me 
and my my so near, and besought me to put 
it back into the bag—which I declined todo. He 
was scared to death, the atmosphere cleared, the 
horses fairly flew, and we arrived in time. 

How was that for a “bluff”? I shall never cease 
to bless that little revolver. 
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HIS SPECIALTY. 


HERE is a time for everything, and it is quite 

| as important to know when to refrain from 

doing a thing as to know when to do it. 

And yet, if this had been understood by the acro- 

bat in this tale, which, according to a writer in the 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat, is told by E. H. Sothern 

of his father, the famous “‘Lord Dundreary,” there 
would have been no story to tell. 


My father’ in his youth was once playing in a 
romantic drama wherein he made a tremendous 
leap—a leap from his lady-love’s tower to a mat- 
tress behind a wooden rock on the stage far below. 
It was a thrilling leap, and my father no doubt 
enjoyed the applause it won him; but one night he 
sprained his ankle, and vowed he would leap no 
more. 

So the manager hired a professional acrobat to 
do the leap, made up as my father’s counterpart, 
while my father would slip back under cover of 
the tower wall, and descend to his dressing-room 
by means of a hidden ladder. 

The afternoon the acrobat came to the theater 
to rehearse he made the leap, and then he began 
to express his disgust. 

“What’s the matter?” asked a young member 
of the company, who was an incorrigible joker. 

“Why,” said the acrobat, in a disgusted voice, 
“this here leapis too easy. A man with glass eyes 
and cork legs could do it. Now if they’d let me 
throw a couple of flipflaps in the air as I came 


down —” 
wae. cried the young actor. ‘The very 


“You don’t think the boss would mind?” said 
the acrobat, doubtfully. 

“Mind? Why, man, he’ll be tickled to death. 
Ten to one he’ll raise your La 

That evening, when the great leap scene began, 
my father was tified to see the acrobat, a per- 
fect picture of himself, crouching in the shadow 
of the window. 

— good night—good night!” my father 
cried. 

“Stay!”’ moaned the heroine, and she threw her- 
self on his neck. “Stay! That leap is death!” 

“Nay, nay, my own; ’tis honor. I leap, ’tis 
true, but there is that within my heart will bear 
me up—thine image, love. And so, good night, 
good night.” 

He kissed her madly on the brow, tore himself 
from her clinging arms, and rushed across the 
open space into the shadow. 

“Jump!”’ he hissed between his teeth. 

And out, straight out into the air, shot the acro- 
bat. Twice his lithe shape whirled round like a 
great fiy-wheel. Then he landed lightly and easily 
on the topmost point of the wooden rock. 

Roars of laughter and thunders of ee 
shook the theater. The acrobat bowed stiffly and 
strutted off into the wings with his arms folded. 
But the remarks of my poor father on his ladder 
have not come down to us. 


*® © 


HIS OWN QUARTER - DECK. 


OWHERE are the lines of rank more sharply 

drawn than in the navy. On board ship 

Jack never dreams of crossing the mark, 
but off service the personal ego sometimes re- 
asserts itself, and did even in the old days. In 
“Naval Yarns’ W. H. Long cites an instance of 
this which happened more than one hundred years 
ago. On the return of Admiral Rodney the British 
seamen received their first instalment of prize- 
money, amounting to eighty pounds per man. 


One of the seamen hired the London stage-coach 
to take the trip to London with his lady. In those 
days there were not many public conveyances 
and Jack took the whole coach for himself and 
companion. Just as the vehicle was about to 
start, a naval officer came up and requested the 
coachman to open the door. 

“The coach is full, sir,” said the coachman, 
touching his hat. 

“How can that be? There are only two in it.” 

“True, your honor. One of the crew of the Mag- 
nificent has engaged the coach for himself and 


“Oh, if that’s the case let me see him, and I'll 
soon settle the matter,” responded the officer, who 
— the door and tried to enter. Jack stopped 
him. 


n 

“What ship? Where you steering to? Don’t 
you know I’m captain of this craft?” 

“IT know it, Jack,” answered his officer. ‘You 
must give me a berth on board for London.” 

“This is my ship,” insisted Jack, “and nobody 
shall come on board lest I says the word.” ; 

“Lieutenant Goodwin wants to take a berth in 
your cabin,” interposed the coachman. 

“He never axed me into Ais cabin aboard the 

I . Howsomever, he may go on the 

deck if he likes. Hope he’ll look out for you and 
see that you’re steady at the helm, and don’t serve 
us the same trick one of you landlubbers did three 
years ago, when he ran afoul of a landmark and 
pitched us overboard.” 

The lieutenant took Jack’s reply in good part, 
mounted to the top of the coach, and was rolled 
on to London. 


¢ © 


TOO BIG A COMPLIMENT. 


ISS Henrietta was not a sylph by any means, 
but she prided herself upon the neatness 
of her well-rounded figure, and when she 

appeared on the hotel veranda one summer day 
with a cluster of white oxeye daisies pinned 
against the crisp freshness of her green linen 
frock, gallant old Colonel Floyd was moved to 
make her a pretty speech. 

“What charming posies!”” he remarked, with a 
Chesterfieldian bow. “They suit you exactly. You 
look like a Virginia hillside.” 5 - 

He was mystified at the agaty with which Miss 
Henrietta received his bit of homage. 




















A SUMMER SONG. 
By Alice Van Leer Carrick. 
Butterfly, flutter by, skimming the clover, 
Bee, buzz your drowsy song, over and over. 
Tell of the summer sun, 
Sing that the winter's done. 
Flutter by, butterfly, hum, golden rover ! 


Deep in the meadows the daisies are 
swinging, 
Out of the thicket a thrush-song is ringing. 
Mellow wind, yellow light, 
All the world’s warm and bright. 
Everything summer's dear praises is singing ! 
8 --_ 


THE LESSON. 
By Georgia M. Bickford. 

“ ARJORIE! Marjorie! Won’t you 
come and help mother shell the peas, 
dear ??’ 

It was a weary voice that called, but it 
brought a frown to the face of the little girl 
swinging lazily in the hammock at the end of 
the garden. It was hot everywhere but under 
the cherry-trees. It was fun to lie there and 
eat cherries and throw the stones up at the 
robins, and watch the great clouds drift across 
the sky. How white they were, and what 
wonderful pictures she could see in them! 

The hammock tipped, and Marjorie’s rubber 
ball fell to the ground with a bounce, upsetting 
two big ants that were carrying sand to their 
home at the edge of the tall grass. Marjorie 
watched them struggle. One seemed quite 
dead, and the other was crawling off very 





' slowly. 
| She remembered the stories Uncle Ernest 


' had told her the Sunday before about ants. 
; How like human beings they were in their 
ways. He had told her that they live in colo- 
nies, building little hill houses, grain by grain, 
in sandy places, or digging out cells in the 
trunks of trees to live in. 

He told of ants called mason -ants, that 
choose hard, clay soil for homes, and by digging 
and cutting passages, make wonderful houses 
of tiny corridors, pillars and arches. Uncle 
Ernest said one colony would wage war on 
another. Sometimes a battle would last until 
dark, and the victorious army would even 
capture hostile ants and take them back to their 
colony as slaves. 

Especially had he praised them for being 
so industrious, telling how they worked all 
day and all night, gathering and storing honey, 
planting grass-seed, from which they gathered 
tiny harvests, and even paving roads for them- 
selves. It had all seemed too wonderful to 
be true, and as Marjorie thought of these 
stories, a small, shamed feeling passed over 
her. 

The lame ant had hobbled off to the sand 
home among the grasses, and two big ants 
were following, carrying the first one, which 
was beginning to wiggle a little. Marjorie was 
glad he was not dead. She wondered, if a 
mother ant should ask one of her children ants 
to help her on a hot day, whether the child 
ant would run off and climb to the top of a 
long spear of grass and swing and swing, and 
watch the clouds? She felt sure that the child 
ant would not, and the shamed feeling grew, 
until Marjorie jumped from the hammock and 
started for the house as fast as her little feet 
could carry her. 

She was really a very lovable little girl, but 
sometimes she forgot how tired mother must 
be, and baby brother was fussy because his 
pretty teeth were pushing through so fast. 
She almost stumbled in her hurry to reach the 
house, 

Breathless and eager, Marjorie ran up the 
back steps and into the kitchen, and stood there, 
stock-still, looking at the big clock! It must 
be wrong! Mother was sitting by the open 
window, feeding brother from his blue bowl, 
and dinner was ready, and there were no peas! 
Now that she was too late, after all, the shamed 
feeling grew so big that it hurt, and Marjorie 
longed to run to the corner of the big haymow 
and hide, but she knew that would not help 
any. She wanted to tell mother how sorry 
she was, but somehow the words got all choked 
up. If mother would only punish her, not 
look so sorry! But mother looked into her 
little girl’s face, and seeing the lesson that in 
some way had been stamped there, said gently, 
‘* Mother is very tired, Marjorie. You can finish 
‘ceding brother, and then clear away his play- 
things in the dining-room before the others 
come in to dinner. ’? 

With a grateful bound, Marjorie took the 
‘aby and finished giving him his milk. Very 
(uietly she cleared away the playthings; but 
‘t was not until the next morning, when, 
‘right and early, she sat under the tree and 
shelled the peas, so that she could be ready 
‘0 take baby brother out after his nap, that 
‘nother knew how well she had learned the 
‘esson that the ants. taught. 
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UNDER THE TREE, 


BY REBECCA D. MOORE. 


A sad little girl sat under a tree. 
“I’m so lonely, so lonely, so lonely!” sighed she. 
“Oh, why won’t somebody play with me?” 
But no one came but a green froggie. 
“Doncher grump, doncher grump, doncher grump!” 
said he. 


The sad little girl sat under the tree. 
“ But what shall | do to be gay?” sighed she. 
“lI wish somebody would please tell me!” 
And no one did— but a bumblebee. 
“Be bizzee, be bizzee, be bizzee!” said he. 
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THE NEST. 
By Marion Hallowell. 


when they saw a bird flutter out of a 

hole in an old stump near which they 
were playing in the orchard. They peered 
into the hole, and there was a nest with three 
little eggs. 

They hurried to the house, and Aunt Clara 
came out to the orchard with them. They all 
waited at a little distance, and soon two birds 
appeared. One, which was grayish blue in 
color, flew straight into the hole in the stump. 
The other bird, which was a deeper blue, with 
a breast of reddish brown, alighted in an 
apple-tree near by. 

‘“*They are bluebirds,’’ said Aunt Clara, 
‘‘and we must not harm their nest or frighten 
them away.’’ 

The bird in the tree seemed to pay no atten- 
tion to the visitors, but lifting his wings, he 
quavered out a clear little song which sounded 
like ‘‘Tru-al-ly, tru-al-ly.’’ 

‘*How beautifully blue he is!’’ exclaimed 
Josephine. 

‘*Yes,’’ said their aunt. ‘‘There is an old 
Indian legend that the bluebird is a piece of 
the sky which came down to the earth to live. 
When the Pilgrims came to New England they 
called the bluebird the blue robin, because its 
warblings reminded them so much of the robins 
in their native land. The bluebird is very 
friendly, and likes to live near people. There 
used to be many bird-houses for the bluebirds 
in parks and in the yards of houses, but the 
quarrelsome sparrows have driven most of the 
bluebirds away. Once when I was a girl we 
had a little house for the bluebirds, but the 
sparrows took possession of it. Then we found 
that by taking away the perch in front of the 
house the sparrows could not get in, for they 
had to alight before entering the small door. 
But the bluebirds could fly directly inside, 
and so they kept their home, and the sparrows 
had to go away.’’ 

All this made Josephine and Robert feel 
that they knew the bluebirds pretty well, and 
they hurried back to the house to get some 
crumbs to scatter round the old stump. And 
day by day they watched the pair of bluebirds 
and their nest, until the three baby birds, 
spotted with white, came out of the little 
shells, and grew big enough to fly off among 
the orchard trees. 


Rovinen and Josephine were much excited 
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PUZZLES. 


1. CURTAILMENTS. 
I. 

A kind of musician; curtail and leave a whistle; 
again and leave a disease of fowls; again and 
leave a ers term; again and leave a symbol 
of chemistry. 

II. 

A kind of picture; curtail and leave a cement; 
again and leave ended; again and leave a 
~~ again and leave a term of fondness; again 
and leave a musical abbreviation. 


2. CHANGES. 

Without changing letters turn a viscid sub- 
stance into an undesired domestic animal ; wrath- 
ful into a means of restraint; duration into to 
send forth; fashioned into a kind of cheese; a 
piece into a snare; a singer of old times into dull- 
colored. 

3. ENIGMA. 
I’m found in seam, but not in mend, 
And church I always must attend ; 
I bide with house and hope and home ; 
From good itself I never roam; 
In onward, too, you will me find; 
I’m not in eyes, alas! I’m blind. 


4. CHARADES., 
i. 
My first is a little word 
Of letters only three, 
Sentences to correct 
That seem to disagree. 


My second a certain weight ; 
A kind of cave my third, 

Yet sometimes in a stocking 
’Tis found, so I have heard. 


My whole alone is worthless, 
And you’ll find it useful quite 
If to my first and second 
You make my whole unite. 
I. 
My first is a bank of obstruction, 
he second is one hundred years. 
My whole is allied to destruction, 
And oft causes sorrow and tears. 
II. 
my first is a word that means to shiver ; 
My next to deviate from right in deed ; 
My third is a letter not found in quiver; 
My whole a woman of well-known creed. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Dog, don, Dan, man; skate, slate, sloat, gloat, 


goats, coats, coast; boy, boa, ban, man; book, 
rook, rood, road, read. 


2. “To be good is to be happy.” 


3. Noon—no. 

4. 1. CROW Il. ABEI 
RARE BITE 
ORBS ETNA 
WEST LEAH 


5. At, ten, you, ate—attenuate. 
6. B-allot, nan, r-elate, g-round, o-pinion, 
and—Burgoyne. 

7. Youth. 
8 Meat, team; nest, tens; tales, stale; does, 


dose; pore, rope. 


9. UI Lec, LI-V-E, PLA-C-ID, V-AGUE, 


BE-V-E 


10. Hereford, Swanage, Andover, Buckingham, 


Evesham, Hull, Skipton. 
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HE expedition of Benedict 
i} Arnold in the late autumn 

and early winter of 1775, 
up the Kennebec and down the 
Chauditre to the frowning walls 
of Quebec, was one of the great 
‘*ifs’? of American history. 
Had it succeeded, —and it came 
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ARNOLD'S QUEBEC HEADQUARTERS. 


river. Fort Western, built in 
1754, had been abandoned as 
a military post; but a little set- 
tlement had sprung up round 
it, and local traditions still tell 
of the festivities with which the 
ardent patriots entertained the 
visiting army. 
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nearer to success than most of 
us realize, —it would have been known forever, ‘There was one feast in particular—a monster | 
as the most brilliant military exploit of the | barbecue, at which three bears, roasted whole, 
war for independence. Canada would have | were served; also venison, smoked salmon, | 
been won to the cause of the colonies, and | corn, melons and numberless pumpkin pies. | 
the course of American history would have The bears were shot by Aaron Burr—later 
been vastly different. But it failed—a complete | Vice-President, who was a young officer of 
and tragic failure. And partly because it was | the expedition—and Jacataqua, an Indian girl, 
a failure, and partly because the name of its | who joined the army at Swan Island and con- 
indomitable leader became later the detested | tinued with it to Quebec, as did other Indians 
synonym of treason, the expedition has usually also. : 
been touched upon but lightly when the story Here at Fort Western occurred the first loss 
of the Revolution has been told. pe life since leaving Cambridge. A soldier 
Yet no campaign of the war, or of any war, | named Bishop was shot in a quarrel by a com- 
brought out more of the physical endurance, | rade named McCormick. The murderer was 
the lofty courage and the resourceful persistence | sent under guard to Massachusetts, and died | 
which make us proud of the American soldier | on the day set for his execution. The main 
and pioneer. That long fight with the terrible building of old Fort Western, one hundred feet 
privation and hardships of a winter wilderness | long, still greets the tourist, as does one of the 
was a far greater test of patriotism than the | small blockhouses of Fort Halifax at Winslow, 
desperate assault made by the survivors upon | ery a —— — —_ Ne 
the battlements of Quebec. After leaving Fo estern, the army was 
In recent years the route of Arnold’s march, | arranged in four divisions, and the real work 
more or less closely followed, has become a | began. At Norridgewock, where they left the 
favorite summer trip for the canoeist and the | last white settler behind, they saw—as the 
automobilist, who find delight in traversing | visitor sees to-day—the grave of the devoted 
a region of many and varied natural charms. | Jesuit missionary, Rale, who had been killed, 
In some instances students of history have fol- | with his whole village of Abnaki converts, by 
lowed the trail more closely, partly by land | an expedition sent out from Massachusetts in 
and partly by water, and even after more than | 1724. 
a century has passed, relics of the ill-fated; Farther on, in the Dead River region, such | 
expedition have been brought to light. | names as Flagstaff, Arnold’s Falls, Arnold Pond | 
The expedition was organized at Cambridge, | and Arnold River perpetuate the memory of the | 
where a large but poorly drilled and equipped | expedition. It was Mount Bigelow—named for | 
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Sewing Machines, it is not by any means 
an ordinary catalogue, but rather a book 
full of information which every intending 
purchaser should read before selecting a 
new sewing machine. 
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American foree held the British shut up in 
Boston. The plan had been under considera- 
tion for some time, and had the full approval 
of Washington, who selected Arnold as its 
leader, with the rank of colonel. The force 


was made up of eleven hundred men, all of | 
Eight hundred were 


them eager volunteers. 
from New England and two hundred from 
Pennsylvania, and there were one hundred 
Virginians under Morgan, wonderful marks- 
men, who had marched the six hundred miles 
from Virginia to Cambridge in three weeks. 

It was mid-September, 1775, when the expe- 
dition set forth, fatally late in the season, as 
the event proved, for both the distance and 
the difficulties were seriously underestimated. 
The first stage was by foot to Newburyport, — 
where the only monument to the expedition 
has been erected,—and thence in ten transports 
to the mouth of the Kennebec. The seasick- 
ness, from which all suffered on account of the 
stormy passage, was followed by a prayer 
nearly two hours long, which was offered by 
good Parson Emerson of Georgetown when the 
ships finally anchored in the river. 

One who follows the route of the expedition 


an officer of the army—that the scouts climbed 


in the hope of seeing Quebec from the summit. 
And Quebec was still two hundred and forty 
miles beyond! 

Beyond here things began to be desperate 

with the expedition. Long and heavy rains 
intensified the difficulties of travel, spoiled 
provisions and ammunition, and caused much 
| sickness. It was very cold for October. The 
| portages proved long and trying. Many boats 
| were lost; the remains of some, preserved in 
the water, were seen generations later. There 
| were treacherous bogs and endless thickets. 
Food ran low and hardships multiplied. At 
Ledge Falls, on the Dead River, the officers of 
the rear division, commanded by Colonel Enos, 
voted to give up and return. Before Arnold, 
who was far in advance, knew what was hap- 
pening, this whole division, taking a large part 
of the food-supply, was hurrying back in dis- 
order and disgrace over the trail to the coast 
and to Massachusetts. The defection was a 
| terrible blow. 

Snow-storms and intense cold followed, and 
many men fell and perished by the way. The 
| weeks spent in slow progress over the height 
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Of greatest importance, however, is the 
information this book contains concern- 
ing the production and sale of sewing 
machines under the “Factory to Home” 
system, which we originated over thirty 
years ago. This book will tell you how 
you can buy a 


High-Grade Sewing Machine 
at a Saving of $15 to $35. 


naturally begins on the lower Kennebec; and of land, and in searching for the Chaudiére, 
from there to Quebec—about four hundred | were filled with suffering beyond description. 
miles—the trail is a natural one, and in modern | Dogs were killed for food. Then roots, 


times easy and delightful to follow. For un- 
known generations it had been the highway to 
and from the coast for the Indian tribes of 
Canada and the interior of Maine. It leads 
up the Kennebec, past the falls at Waterville, 
Skowhegan, Norridgewock and Caratunk, to 
the Carrying Place; thence across country to 


the Dead River, which it follows past Mount | 


Bigelow and through a long chain of small 


ponds for one hundred miles to the height of | 


land on the Canadian border; thence down 


Lake Megantic and down the Chaudiére about | 


one hundred and twenty-five miles to Point 
Levis, on the St. Lawrence. 

Arnold’s fleet of ten transports ascended the 
Kennebec as far as Pownalborough, now Dres- 
den. In that settlement lived fully one-half 


of the five hundred white people then inhabiting | 


the whole valley of the Kennebec. Just above, 
at Agry’s Point, in Pittston, two hundred 


rude bateauaz had been hastily made of green | 


pine by a crew of men who had been sent on 
ahead. These were henceforth used to trans- 
port the supplies, and the men not needed to 
manage them marched on the banks. 

At Fort Western, the present site of Augusta, 
the expedition paused for several days, as it 
was the last outpost of civilization before plun- 
ging into the wilderness, although occasional 
settlers were to be found for fifty miles up the 


| bark, leather pouches and mooseskin mocca- 
| sins were eaten. It was not possible to bury 
the dead. 

When the Chauditre was finally reached, 
there was generous help from the scattered 
French settlers, and the remnant of the army 
was saved from starvation. Nine weeks after 
leaving Cambridge the St. Lawrence was 
sighted. About six hundred of the eleven 
| hundred men reached there, but one hundred 
| of them were too sick for duty. Nearly one 

hundred others had died in the wilderness. 
The desperate but futile attempt to take 
Quebec, in conjunction with Montgomery’s 
force, which had come by another route, is an- 
| other story. It would have been far better for 
the name and the fame of the brave Arnold if 
he, as well as Montgomery, had met his death 
on the icy ramparts during the mad assault of 
that stormy December night. 

To-day the trail of Arnold’s march from the 
sea to Quebec leads through a beautiful region, 
where peace prevails and plenty abounds. 
There are sections of it wild and primeval 
|enough to satisfy any lover of the wilderness. 
| One who follows it in the summer or autumn 

can study under delightful conditions a thrilling 
and picturesque episode of American history 


which is worthy of more attention than his- | 


torians have given it. 


So if you are planning to get a new 
machine within the present year do your- 
self the justice of reading this Booklet 
before you buy. Just write, “Mail me your 
new Sewing Machine Booklet,” and we 
will send it free of charge. 
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Please understand us that an application 
for this Booklet places you under no obligation 
whatever to purchase one of our machines. If 
you should decide to purchase, well and good. 
If after reading the book you decide otherwise, 
that ends the matter. We make no personal 
call, as all our business is conducted by mail. 
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Address Sewing Machine Department, 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


Publishers of The Youth’s Companion. 
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Tie never was a more enchanting pet 


a woman contributor. ‘‘He loved to 






| beginning with all these things, for they — 
than my little bob-white, Loti,’’ writes come to imagine that many artificial foods a I 


not look good—they are very particular in 


sit on my shoulder for hours at a time, every | comparison with chickens. 


now and then preening my hair. He followed; If the birds can be let out to forage freely, | 


me everywhere over the house, or through the | they will look for their insect food themselves | 


woods when I took him out on an insect-hunt. 
Whenever I sat down to write, up he would 
fly on my lap, to investigate what I was doing ; 
he would peck my pen, try to taste the ink, 
and finally lie down on my paper. I wish 
every girl in America might have the pleasure 
of such a delightful little companion. ’’ 

The bob-white, called partridge in the South 
and quail in the North, besides making an 
interesting pet, is one of the most useful of 
birds to the farmer on account of the immense 
numbers of weed seeds and injurious insects he 
destroys. He is known to eat one hundred 
and twenty-nine different kinds of weed seeds, 
among them some of the most perni¢ious, such 
as purslane, thistles, smartweed, shepherd’s- 
purse, stinkweed, red and yellow sorrel, wild 
oats and witch-grass. 

The amount he eats is surprising; sample 
meals are one thousand seeds of ragweed, an 
equal number of crab-grass seeds, two thousand 
two hundred and fifty of chickweed and five 
thousand seeds of pigeon-grass. Since one bird 
in a single day has eaten two thousand five 


hundred seeds of barn-grass, another twelve | 
|male to take more than one wife. The hens 
five hundred of plantain, and still a fourth | 
|a@ hundred eggs in a season. But often they 


thousand of pigweed, a third twelve thousand 


fifteen thousand of lamb’s-quarters, it is easy 
to imagine what in- 
roads a covey of quail 
could make daring a 
winter on the weeds 
of a farm. 

The enthusiasm of 
bob-whites for most 
of our worst insect 
enemies is admira- 
ble. They delight 
in eating potato- 
beetles, cutworms, 

-abbage - butterflies, 
Hessian flies, Mexi- 
can cotton-boll wee- 
vils, chinch - bugs, 
cankerworms, cod- 
ling - moths, carpet 
beetles, clothes- 
moths, squash-bugs, 
and many, many others. - The above-mentioned 
Loti ate five thousand plant-lice in one day, 
and at another time five hundred and sixty- 
eight mosquitoes in three hours; then the 
supply gave out, but Loti’s appetite was appar- 
ently undiminished. Another bird devoured 
one thousand three hundred and fifty house- 
and stable-flies one day, and the next day one 
thousand five hundred and thirty-two insects, 
more than a thousand of which were grass- 
hoppers. 

How are girls to secure these interesting and 
valuable birds for their homes and gardens? 
Every year a great many nests are disturbed 
and deserted during harvesting. ‘The eggs can 
be saved by being carried in a handkerchief 
in a hat worn on the head; they will keep 
warm for hours in this way. It is best to 
hatch the eggs under a small hen—a cochin 
bantam is the best kind, for it is least likely 
to break the eggs, but almost any hen will do 
in an emergency. Or they may be hatched in 
incubators; in this case they should have a 
longer period of daily cooling than is usual 
with hens’ eggs. 

For the first day or two after they hatch, the 
young quail need nothing to eat, but you must 
pet them and play with them, so that they 
will know from the beginning that you love 
them. Never allow one louse or mite to come 
near them if you can help it. If there are no’ 
(liseases about to which hens are subject, the 
bob-whites may be left for the hen to bring 
up; otherwise they should be raised in brood- 
ers, and not allowed to run where fowls have 
been. 

Insects are the natural and best food for 
young bob-whites; nothing is better at the 
very first than plant-lice. An easy way to 
catch a good supply of insects is to sweep the 
<rass with a butterfly-net. Keep balloon fily- 
‘raps set in the house and on the veranda, and 

vou will not only be getting yid of that dan- 
<erous pest, the typhoid-fly, but will also be 
vbtaining excellent food for your quail. Kill 
he flies, or merely singe their wings over the 
stove, before trying to give them as food. 

Spiders are very good for the birds; they 
seem to act as a kind of tonic. Sour-milk 
‘urds are among the best of artificial foods. 
Custard, made by beating an egg with half a 
cup of milk and scalding or baking until set, 
s much liked; but too much of it should not 
e fed at one time, as it is too rich. Bread 
~queezed out in milk, a little cheese, crackers, 
ul sorts of fruit, green food, weed seeds and 

racked grains are all good. 

Be sure to give enough variety; follow a 
meal of custard, for instance, with something 











from the time they are a few weeks old. But 
this is often impossible on account of cats. 
Girls who own both cats and birds may find it 
advisable to build a wire cage for the cats out- 
doors, where they may have a pleasant time 
without killing any birds. This is the way 
many Angoras are kept. It is of no use to 
put a bell on a cat, for it is the helpless young 
birds that are chiefly eaten. 

Dust-baths are necessary to the happiness 


| of bob-whites, so be sure that the opportunity 
/to take them is always provided. In winter 
| the birds need little care; they may be kept in 


large wire cages outdoors; one end should be 
covered, and there should be a band of boards 
a foot and a half high to give protection from 
cats and dogs. Have piles of weed stalks and 


| brush” in the cages to serve as cover for the 


birds. They may be fed weed seeds, grain, 
apples, carrots, nuts, bread, and so forth. 
Make them scratch for their grain, for they 
must have exercise, and do not leave the cages 
on the same ground too long. 

Bob - whites are very affectionate to their 
mates; it is not possible to persuade the young 


lay well in domestication, sometimes more than 


do not sit on their 
eggs; they are more 
apt to do so late in 
the summer than 
early. Occasionally 
the father bird will 
brood and hatch the 
young; then the 
mother joins him in 
earing for them. 
Often a pair of bob- 
whites that have not 
sat on their own 
eggs, or a bachelor 
bird, will adopt a 
family of incubator- 
hatched chicks with 
evident pleasure. 

It is a great delight 
to make discoveries 
yourself outdoors, instead of depending on 
books for instruction. If a girl will take her 
pet bob-white into the garden or meadow and 
watch what it eats, or if she will feed it all it 
wants in a day of some insect injurious to 
vegetation, she will be learning what perhaps 
nobody else knows. 

Again, almost any girl might add something 
to the sum of knowledge as to how best to 
raise bob-whites and to keep them vigorous, 
for the problem is still in an experimental 
stage; that is one of the things that make it 
interesting. A covey of quail in the garden 
would not only give us the best of help against 
our weed and insect enemies, but would be in 
itself a constant source of joy. 

e © 
A NARROW ESCAPE. 

HEN Mr. Caleb Beamen returned from 
the post-office one evening he was in 
an unusually cheerful frame of mind; 

he even seemed inclined to be gay, to whistle 
and to hum. ‘Out with it,’’ said his wife, 
good-humoredly. ‘‘Let’s know what ’tis has 
made you feel so good. Has the price o’ 
sugar gone down ?’’ 


‘*Not that I know of,’’ said Mr. Beamen, 
“‘but I’ve been hearing about a new magazine 
that’s been started by responsible parties, and 
it’s going to have a page every month called 
‘Every Woman her own Dressmaker.’ I un- 
derstand there are to be patterns and all come 
with it, and directions so clear you can’t mis- 
take ’em. 

‘‘As Jed Harmon said to me, ‘If by payi 
one dollar a year we can save the price o! 

— y Simonds for a week spring and fall, 
y; Stwould be a investment for all us 
aak-qeed for everybody but Lyddy.’ ”’ 

**Don’t you worry a mite about her,’’ said 
Mrs. Beamen, smoothly. ‘‘What she joses in 
customers she’ll make up by her brother 
William. And for every customer she loses, 
the plumber over to Greenb ¥: and the tailor 
down to the Corners, and Pole Saunders, cob- 
bler right in town, will lose one, too. 

guess you didn’t look far enough in awed 

prospectus. If you’d turned over a 

two you’d have seen that there’s to be a ip 

ful article for men every month, too. There’ 8 

going to be ‘Every Man his own Tailor,’ tell- 

ing how an industrious man can make a pair 

o’ trousers in two evenings and a coat in 

three. There’ll be ‘Hel for the Home 

Plumber,’ and a number of others. 

““Lyddy =, to me about it day before 
yest’ da: said if she subscribed she should 
put Wi hiam hy down to those articles, and 
expect him to save her a sight of money on 
repairs of all sorts. And as for you, why, I 
can see you now —’’ 

**See here, Jennie,’’ said Mr. Beamen, 
have got more’n enough literature Sekine 
round the house a’ready. You can lay that 
dollar out to good advantage in mince-pie fix- 


sour. It is well to start them out in the | |ings, I know. Here ’tis.’? 





| An Excellent Nightcap. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Half-teaspoonful of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate inhalf 
a ommme of water on retiring induces restful sleep. (Adv. 
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are Setpactol have os peor 


dealer in Lyon & Healy 
Pianos and you will e free 
an order for a beautiful roll of new 


high-c 
of the Lyon & Healy Piano is $350 and upward, 
monthly payments You owe it to yourself to examine 
lealy. Write today and mention order for the music, 

251 local dealers sell and recommend the Lron & HeALy Piana, 


|Bradford Comfort 


UNLINED Kip OXFORD FOR WOMEN. 
Sizes 244 to 8. Widths D, E and EE. 
A Very Easy Shoe for Tender 
Feet. Comfortable from 
the start. No breaking 
in required. Send for 
forth Catalog of Shoes 

or the ows Roserrs, 
Family. Bradiord, Mass. aaa 






























BUSINESS WOMEN 
A LUNCH FIT FOR A KING. 

An active and successful young lady tells her 
food experience: 

“Some years ago I suffered from nervous pros- 
tration, induced by continuous brain strain and 
improper food, added to a great grief. 

“I was ordered to give up my work, as there 
was great danger of my mind failing me alto- 
gether. My stomach was in bad condition 
(nervous dyspepsia, I think now) and when Grape- 
Nuts food was recommended to me, I had no faith 
in it. However, I tried it, and soon there was a 
marked improvement in my condition. 

“T had been troubled with faint spells, and had 
used a stimulant to revive me. I found that by 
eating Grape-Nuts at such times I was relieved 
and suffered no bad effects, which was a great 
gain. As to my other troubles—nervous prostra- 
tion, dyspepsia, etc.—on the Grape-Nuts diet they 
soon disappeared. 

“I wish especially to call the attention of office 
girls to the great benefit I derived from the use of 
Grape-Nuts as a noon luncheon. I was thor- 
oughly tired of cheap restaurants and ordinary 
lunches, and so made the experiment of taking a 
package of Grape-Nuts food with me, and then 
slipping out at noon and getting a nickel’s worth 
of sweet cream to add to it. 


an apple, peach, orange, or a bunch of grapes 
made a lunch fit for a king, and one that agreed 
with me perfectly. 

“I throve so on my Grape-Nuts diet that I did 


against me. 


book, ‘Road to Wellville,’ are, in my opinion, 
invaluable, especially to women.” Name given | 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read “The Road to Wellville” in packages. 
“There’s a Reason.” 


appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 





A PENCIL pointer 
for you to 
remember is that a 


collection of 


DIXON'S 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


PENCILS 


is the best you can 
buy. They can’t be 
beaten for ner looks 
or good work. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 
COMPANY, Jersey City, N.J 








“RANGER” BICYCLES 


a voller chains, sprockets 
ly New » Departure Coaster- Draies aa 
» one footw Proof Tires; highest grade 
pee aad and a re ong res 


is. Guaranteed $ yrs. 
‘FACTORY PRICE tor 


— ask for — wheels. Other relia’ 


vg models from 612 up. 
7410 DAYS’FREE TRIAL’: "»” 
ae Yep ee pe a in U.S 

DO NOT BUY a 


eg. Write it now. 
rake arWheels, lamps, 
ptm and sundries Aad/ usual prices. 
gents everywhere are — — sell- 
ing curb Cor and sundries. Wrt toda 
| MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. D5O, CHICACO 








“I found that this simple dish, finished off with | 


not have to give up my work at all, and in the two | 
years have had only four lost days charged up 


“Let me add that your suggestions in the little | 


Ever read the above letter? A new one | 
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ARNICA 


TOOTH SOAP 


good for the whole mouth—cleanses, 
heals and makes antiseptic the gums. 
Cleans and whitens the teeth. Neu- 
tralizes all mouth acids and prevents 
decay and discoloration. 


or spill—twice as convenient —twice as 
good. Each cake in a compact metal box 
25c at all druggists or sent by mail. 


C. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO 


! 
| 
Comes in cake form that will not break 
| 
| 

















VERY MAN who will insist on Cooper’s 
and be sure it bears the Cooper Trade- 
Mark will always get pe rfect underwear 

satisfaction. There is no “same as” nor 

“just as good,” for 

we make the machines that make 

the goods—the kind with the stretch. 
Best dealers carry a complete line of the 

various s styles, w eights and colors. Sample of 

fabric and booklet giving prices on request. 

COOPER MFG. COMPANY, Bennington, Vt. 








OU can share the fun of KING 
target-shooting on bright vaca- 
| tion days with your big and little 





| brothers and sisters, and the grown- 
| ups will be glad to join in. 


} | s a KING for Every 
| Age and Size in the Family 


The KING 1000- shot, the famous “ 1000 
Shootin’ Air Gun” is one that a grown man 
| would be glad to use. It has handsome 
nickeled stee! or gun-metal barrel and frame, 
made in one piece, no joint to work loose, genu- 
ine black walnut stock, accurate sights, etc. 

Magazine holds 1000 air rifle (or BB) 
| shot and shoots out one at a time like a 
Winchester. Price $2.00. (Gun-metal 
finish $2.50.) 

Write for catalog of all models 
down to the KING Pop-guns for the 
| little folks. Then go to the nearest 
| hardware, toy or sporting-goods store 
and see the guns. Always look for the 
| name KING on the gun. If not found 
| in your town, send us the money and 
we'll ship direct, express prepaid. 


The Markham 
\Air Rifle Company 
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» pt who handle office papers, 
money, or anything handled by 
others, are always exposed to in- 
fection from unseen disease germs 
lurking everywhere. 

PROTECT yourself by using Lifebuoy for 
all toilet purposes at the office and home. 
For the Bath and Shampoo it cleanses, in- 
vigorates and disinfects at the same time. 
Delightfully refreshing, pure 
and wholesome. 

5c at All Druggists 

e and Grocers. 

| If not at your dealer’s, 
} send 5c. (stamps or coin 
for full size e to 


LEVER_BROS. CO. 
Dept.7 





| 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single pene issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion. when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








HARDENING OF THE ARTERIES. 


HERE comes a time in the 

lives of many persons when, 
after a period of vague and 
perhaps very gradual loss of 
health and strength, the physi- 
cian makes his examination and utters 
the word “Arteriosclerosis,” as ex- 
pressing the condition he finds. 

The physical state covered by this 
word is a hardening of the arteries. 
It may be considered physiologically 
inseparable from extreme age, but many persons 
are doomed to hear it far too soon. In the young 
it may be the result of muscular overexertion, 
whether that takes the form of too much hard 
work or too much hard play; or it may result from 
long-continued grief or fretting. An unhappy love- 
affair met without philosophy, or prolonged home- 
sickness has often cut the prime out of a lifetime, 
and brought about such a condition of the suf- 
ferer’s arterial system that youth and premature 
age met face to face, without any of the merciful 
gradation that nature intended. 

When this disease comes upon one in middle 
life, it is generally a tragedy born of foolishness, 
especially when the individual is one whose cir- 
cumstances and grade of intelligence should fur- 
nish the ability to apply common sense to daily 
life. Such a one is often benefited by a good plain 
talk, in which hope and warning may be mixed in 
equal proportions. ( 

The hopeful outlook should be vigorously in- 
sisted upon. There are good grounds for it, for 
if premature arteriosclerosis is attacked early 
enough and strenuously enough, it can be held in 
check for years. But the note of warning also 
must be vigorous, for the patient must largely 
work out his own salvation. 

Unfortunately, the sufferer is often hard to man- 
age. The very symptoms of his trouble make him 
irritable, intolerant of advice, and stubborn about 
his own course. He is very averse to necessary 
exercise, and absolutely certain that he is an 
abstemious eater. He will aver that he takes 
meat but once a day, stoutly refusing to allow 
that two eggs for breakfast and a “‘made dish” 
for luncheon should come under that head. 

Such a case is hopeless unless a strict régime is 
followed, at least until an improvement is noticed, 
Then the gain in comfort, the renewed ability to 
sleep and the sense of well-being are so appre- 
ciated by the patient that the new way of living 
becomes established. 

Each case calls for its own treatment in many 
details, but a quiet life, a cutting down of meat, 
and much time spent in the open air will be found 
indispensable for all cases. 
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A PERFECTLY NATURAL QUESTION. 


“T DON’T believe,” said Mrs. Odlin, “there’s a 
trait in human nature more despisable than 
inquisitiveness.” 

“I didn’t know you felt so strongly on the sub- 
ject,” said Mrs. Bessey. 

“Well, I do; so you may imagine I was real 
hurt to have Amanda Lamkin act up so suspicious 
the first minute I mentioned Lucy Ellen’s name— 
the niece that went South, you know, and seemed 
as if she was sinking into a decline. Folks said it 
was owing to a disappointment in her affections 
when that young Pinkly fellow left town and got 
engaged to somebody else. Well, it seems now 
Lucy Ellen’s going to be married; that is, I heard 
so, but it came kind of round about, and I went to 
Amanda, hoping to get the rights of it. 

“Um sure I take a kindly interest in Lucy Ellen; 
and you’d think, anyhow, that knowing each other 
since we were so high, Amanda’d have liked to 
talk things over with an old friend—but my suz! 
there was no getting within a mile of the subject. 
She talked a blue streak so’s I couldn’t get ina 
word edgewise, till she had a coughing spell and 
had to stop; and then I’d no more than begun 
when she flew off the handle and said things about 
idle gossip, and wounding a sensitive girl’s feel- 
ings. Why, you'd think I was a downright scandal- 
monger, the way she talked. 

“All I'd asked was if Lucy Ellen really was 
engaged, and was it the same man who jilted her, 
or another one; and if that isn’t a perfectly simple 
question, I don’t know what is, and I can’t see 
why anybody should take offense at it.” 

“But he didn’t jilt her,” protested Mrs. Bessey. 
“It seems she knew all along he was engaged to 
another girl —”’ 

“Then that was worse,” declared Mrs. Odlin, 





| there is to it!” 


| Odlin, rounding the corner, was muttering under 





loftily. ‘“‘I wouldn’t have believed Lucy Ellen 
would have accepted any man’s attentions, know- 
ing —” 

“But she didn’t,” explained Mrs. Bessey. “She 
was a school friend of the girl’s; and he liked to 
talk to her about his sweetheart. That was all.” 

Mrs. Odlin snorted. ‘Then what did she get 
sick for?” she demanded. ‘Engaged or not, you 
needn’t tell me there wasn’t something queer, 
Susan Bessey!” 

“TI know I needn’t,” rejoined Mrs. Bessey, with 
spirit. “You'll think what you want to anyway, 
especially if it’s what other people want you 
shouldn’t.” 

Mrs. Odlin rose with dignity. “I don’t call that 
a friendly remark, Susan. I’ll come again some 
time when you’re feeling pleasanter. The way 
people go into fits the minute that engagement is 
mentioned, anybody’d see there was something 
they didn’t want known! Perhaps it’s the other 
way round, and he’s jilting his first love to marry 
Lucy Ellen. I never thought of that!” 

“Neither did anybody else,” said Mrs. Bessey, 
shutting the gate. She called after Mrs. Odlin’s 
departing back : 

“She’s marrying his brother! 
reason they were such friends! 


That’s another 
And that’s all 


As she turned back up the garden path she mut- | 
tered something under her breath, just as Mrs. 


hers, “And all I asked was a perfectly natural 


question.” 
*¢ © 


RULES FOR A GREEN OLD AGE. 


HAT sight is more pleasant than hearty, 

healthy, cheerful and efficient old age? It 
is a pity that more persons do not attain to it, but 
one can at least admire those who do. One of the 
most remarkable examples of mental and physical 
health and activity carried late into life is offered 
by ex-President Eliot of Harvard University. 
This is what he has to say about the regimen he 
has followed for almost fourscore years. The 
quotation is from a recent letter. 


In reply to your inquiry of March 22d, I beg to 
say that my health and capacity for work at 
seventy-seven are unusually I attribute 
this result to a good constitution, moderation in 
eating and drinking, a habit of taking some exer- 
cise and some fresh air every day and of avoiding 
all sorts of luxury and the constant use of any 
drug, such as alcohol, coffee, tea and tobacco. 

Since I was twelve years old my sports have 
been waking, riding horseback, driving, rowing 
and sailing; to which after I was sixty- 
old I added riding a bic I am still 
all those sports in moderation, and still enjoy 
them. The use of dumb-bells and clubs has been 
for me only an inferior resort in bad weather, or 
when I am somehow prevented from getting my 
exercise in the open air. Under such circum- 
stances I still use light dumb-bells. 

In 1858, when I was a tutor in Harvard College, 
I rowed in the Harvard boat, the first shell, in two 
regattas on the Charles River Basin, in th 





cases for money prizes, the Harvard boat winning 
against a large number of competitors. This per- 
formance lasted only about two months, and was 
the only: exception to the rule that the sports 


which have served and still serve me are individ- 3 


ualistic, requiring no team or Pe of coéperating 
players. Individualistic sports can be carried on | 
nto middle life and old cee at great advantage 
over sports which require the coéperation of other 
rsons. 

Peever since I can remember I have been disposed 
to do every day all the mental work I coul ag 
form without fatigue, and that is still my practise, 
a wholesome one. 


*® 


GETTING NEAR TO NATURE. 


T was not always perfectly clear at first thought 

just what Ben Caldon meant when he spoke. 
The best a hearer could do was to guess at the 
most obvious meaning and let it go at that. In 
the matter of a captive moose, which belonged to 
Ben, the doctor followed this course. The moose 
was undoubtedly sick, and a veterinary had been 
summoned to attend him. Ben went out to the 
pen to assist the doctor. 


“Is he mortal, doc?’ asked Ben, with extreme 
concern. 

“Are you asking if he is sick?” hazarded the 
doctor. . 

“Sure,” replied Ben, “only I meant is he goin’ to 
die from it?’ 

“Tt’s too soon to tell you yet,” re 
“but he has pneumonia pretty bac 

Ben’s eyes grew round with surprise. Pneu- 
monia in his experience had been confined to 
humankind. 

“Why, doc,” he burst out, “does a moose have 
features like a grown person?” 


lied the doctor, 
ly.” 
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SO SIMPLE WHEN YOU KNOW. 


HERE is reason to believe that the lady 

mentioned in this bit from the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer knew more about cooking than about 
navigation, or, to put it nautically, was more at 
home in the galley than on the quarter-deck : 


The lady was reading a nautical novel. She 
strussied along bravely for a few minutes, but 
finally had to appeal to her husband. 

“Gerald,” she said, “the author says that the 
boat was sailing ‘wing and wing.’ t does that 
mean? I’ve been on a yacht, but I never heard 
that before.” 

“That means,” answered Gerald, rejoicing in 
the fact that he, too, had spent several hours on a 
sailing vessel, ‘‘that means that the schooner had 
her mains’! out to port and her fores’! out to star- 
board—or vice versa.” 

“Oh, I see!” cried the lady. “It’s just like a 
chicken—a wing on each side. Now I understand 
why they call those little sails in the middle ‘jibs.’ 
It’s short for ‘giblets,’ of course. Isn’t sailing 
interesting?” 
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HE FELL IN ACTION. 


HEY were talking of war, and the young man 
mentioned that one of his ancestors was killed 
during the Revolution. ‘He was a brave man,” 
he said, “‘and we are all very proud of his record.” 


The young woman looked pensive. 

“T had an uncle who was killed in the Civil War, 
the very first battle he ever went to,” she said. 
“He was only a private, so he hadn’t made any 
record.” 

“That was hard,” said the young man, “to be | 
shot down in his first engagement.” 

“He wasn’t shot down,” said the young woman. 
“He fell and broke his neck when he was running 
down-hill. I think war is awful cruel, don’t you?” | 








SPEEDY RELIEF FOR ITCHING 
BURNING SKIN ERUPTIONS 
A warm bath with Cuticura soap and « single applica- 
tion of Cuticura ointment usually afford immediate | 
relief, permit rest and sleep, and point to speedy and | 
successful treatment of torturing, disfiguring humors, 
eezemas, rashes, itchings and irritations of infants, | 


children and adults, when all else fails. Cuticura soap | 

and ointment are also most valuable for preserving, | us * 
purifying and beautifying the skin, sealp, hair and 

hands, for shaving, shampooing and sanative cleansing, = 

as well as for every purpose of the toilet, bath and | ‘‘ Boy Scout’’ shoes are all the rage 


aasstey. Geld thoughout the werld. (Adv. this season. Never before has a shoe 
made such a hit with the 
STAMPS boys. Every boy who 
has seen them wants a 
pair. They look just like 
the shoes the big league 
ball players wear. But 
they’re made for running, 
jumping and rough and 
tumble wear, as well as 
for baseball playing. 


Ghe 


“Boy Scout’ Shoe 


Toughest, lightest and 
most sensible every- 
day shoe made. 
Uppers are soft as 
gloves. Soles wear 
two to three times 
as long as ordinary 
soles. No linings. 
Coolest and most 
healthful boy’s 
shoe ever 
invented. 


COLORS : 


“Scouts are Corkers 


for 
















100 var. for’gn 2c. Name s 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Tolede Ohio. 















Due to long-continued and unu- 
sual pressure of the blood within 
the veins, causing them tostretch 
both in length and width, result- 
ing often in rupture. 

Our Seamless Heel 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


exert a continuous even pres- 
sure, forcing the bl ack 
into its proper channels, allow- 
ing Nature to restore the veins 
to normal condition. Made 

measure from new elastic. 
Write for booklet, self-meas- 
ure directions and prices. 
Co., Elastic 
Lynn, Mass. 





Varicose 
Veins 
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Curtis & Spindell 
Weavers, 201 Oxford 8t., 
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THE DELICIOUS 
FLAVOR OF 


Baker’s | 
Breakfast} 

















Little Boys’, 









2.50 
3.00 


1-5 apr a” 
Bi oys’ and 
Men‘, size'6-10 . 


Ask Your Dealer 


If he hasn’t them, drop us a card and 
we'll send you name of dealer who has, 
or send you our free style booklet. You 
can then order direct from us. We return 
your money if you’re not satisfied. 


Look for the Charm 


No shoes are genuine “Boy Scouts” if they 
haven't our “Swastika” Good Luck Charm 
tached to them. It always stays bright. 
Makes a fine prize for nners of 
ball games or races. 
rite today if your dealer 
hasn’t them, and be the first 
[= your crowd to wear 
“ Boy Scouts” and good 
luek medal. (3) 








Appeals to the strong 
and vigorous as well 
as to those who seek 
health and strength. 


IT IS A PERFECT 
FOOD DRINK 



















USFot 53 Highest Awards EXCELSIOR 
Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. eer A 
Established 1780. Dorchester, Mass. = Portsmouth, O. 





The New Shampoo 


The troubles you have had with the usual 
shampoo have been due both to the means and 
the method. The ordinary shampoo removes 
much of the dust and dandruff, but also takes 
away the natural oils of the hair and scalp, leaving 
them dry and lifeless. Hand Sapolio by its special 
ingredients cleanses even more thoroughly than 
“special” preparations, and its delicate vegetable 
oils furnish a stimulating health and richness to the 
hair and scalp that make shampooing delightful 

and profitable. Hand Sapolio has made a new 
quality to the Toilet, Bath and Shampoo. 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 




















END us your 
old carpets 
by freight. We 
pay freighi one 
way. We will 
make them into 
neat and dura- 
ble rugs. 


Our price is fair. 


No charge made 
Sor cleaning. 


‘We AE RUECERECSRS 


OLD CARPET: 


NEW RUGS! 





SALEM CARPET 

CLEANING CO., 

SALEM, MASS. 
Booklet Pree. 

















ELECTRIC LIGHTS 


For Country Homes 


It is entirely practical to light your home in the 
country with ontricity, and, after the initial 
expense of installi the plant, it is the ae 
light you ean have. he plant consists of gaso ine 
engine, generator and storage battery. his can 
be installed in your cellar along with your pneu- 
matie water tank so that the same power that 
pumps your water makes your light. 


If you already have our Hydro-Pneumatie Water 
System operated by gasoline engine, simply install 
your electric light plant and hitch on to the power 
you already have. If you haven’t a pneumatic 
water system you are missing one of the greatest 
home comforts of the century. 

Let us estimate on the cost of putting in either 
the lighting system or the water system, whichever 
you lack, or you have neither one. No 
obligation implied—we should just like to show 
you what we can do. 


Can refer you to our water systems in successful 
operation in all parts of New England. 


Write for book C and special lighting proposition. 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT COMPANY, 
62 (North) Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

















“GLOVE” connec 
SHOES 











OU can feel 

the extra qual- 

ity in this Goodyear 
“GLOVE” OUTING SHOE 
with every step youtake The 
sole is not only thicker than you find on any 
other similar shoe, but is also of 
rubber. The bottom is soft to the foot, 
springy and flexible—there is life in it. A 
Goodyear “GLOVE” OUTING is the 
shoe obtainable for tennis, boating, hill- 
climbing, tramping, for general summer 

| and fort. The thick sole pro- 
tects your feet from pebbles on country 
roads or seashore, and is a guarantee of 
wear. Being pure rubber, it is lighter in 
weight than the thin sole of imitation rub- 
ber that you find on most tennis shoes. 
When you buy tennis shoes 





} Insist on Seeing the { 


“GLOVE” Trademark 


j The “GLOVE” is the guarantee of highest 

ft quality. The name “Goodyear” appears on 

, all grades. The “GLOVE” trademark is 
protected and used only on the very high- 
est grade. 
If he hasn't them already in stock, your 
dealer can get “GLOVE” TENNIS SHOES 
for you at one day’s notice. They are worth 
waiting several days for. Remind him that 
the trade are supplied by 


LAMKIN & FOSTER, Inc. 
174 Congress St., Boston. 


Sole Distributors Boston School Shoe. 








Electric Lighting Outfits 
for Country Homes 


Our system lights up house, barn, etc., 





just as good as city current does. It is 
moderate in cost. Why should you put 
up with out-of-date methods of lighting? 
Pneumatic System of Water Supply 
for Country Houses supplied by us also. 
Write for Catalogue “D" and let our 
Engineers figure out your needs. 
LUNT-MOSS CO., 43 South Market St., Boston. 
New York Office: 37 Warren St. 














THE FATTED SHEEP. 


sheep-fattening process which is common 

in the vicinity of Damascus, and sug- 
gests that in the custom one might be able to 
trace the original meaning of ‘‘the fatted calf.’’ 
Mrs. Mackintosh describes the process in her 
** Damascus. ’” 


The sheep differ from ours. When we show 
pictures of the latter to the natives they ask 
what animals they are. They miss the enor- 
mous tails of the 1 sheep, where the fat 
of the body seems to concentrate, and which, 
after skinning and preparing, often weigh ten 
to fifteen pounds. he shepherd takes tender 
eare of his flock. One day, as we rode on the 
road by the Lebanon, we noticed a shepherd 
sitting among his sheep, and holding two in 
his arms. 

‘*Are they hurt?’’ we asked. 

*‘Oh, no, they are the little ones.’’ 

There is one curious custom. Early in the 
summer the head of each family buys, or sets 
apart, one, two or three sheep, according to 
his rank in ,life or his wealth. The women 
and children devote themselves with great zeal 
to fattening these sheep. The children fill 
large baskets with mulberry leaves and carry 
them to their mothers. ese, several times 
a day, also in the night, take little wooden 
stools and sit by the sheep. With one hand 
they keep the sheep’s mouth open, with the 
other they cram in the leaves, forcing them 
down the throat. 

Twice a day the sheep are led to the village 
fountain to drink, and their coats are frequently 
washed. About the end of September the 
work of the women and children comes to an 
end. The sheep have grown so fat they cannot 
stand up. They are then killed, their flesh is 
boiled with spices and put into pots for winter 
use. This mince-meat is eaten as a relish at 
festivities. 


Ou of the late magazines mentions the 
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A KING’S COURTESY. 


MONG the many pleasant instances illus- 
trating King Edward’s uniform courtesy 
and kindness is one told by Mary King 

Waddington, in Scribner’s Magazine, in con- 
nection with her two small grandsons. 


The last time I saw King Edward, she 
writes, was when he did me the honor of 
breakfasting with me on his way through 
Paris to Biarritz. We were a small party of 
friends, and my two little grandsons, aged five 
and three and a half, were of course much 
excited by the prospect of seeing a king. The 
eldest one is called William, after his grand- 
father, who was for ten years French ambas- 
sador at the Court of St. James’s. 

They were dressed in their white sailor suits, 
and were standing on the wood-box in the 
anteroom when the king came in. He noticed 
them at once, asked Willy what his name was, 
and said it was a very honorable name to bear, 
and shook hands with them both. The baby 
was a little shy, and did not speak, but Willy 
remarked casually, ““T take a cold bath now 
every morning. ’’ 

‘Quite right, my “ym said the king. ‘* You 
could not do a better thing. ’’ 

I said, ‘‘We have a very good English nurse, 

sir, who brings them up very hardily, and 
don’t: let them ery when they are hurt.’’ 
_ He turned at once to Nanna, who was stand- 
ing behind her boys, and shook hands with 
her, saying, ‘‘ You are quite right, nurse; that 
is the way to make men of them.’’ It was one 
of those spontaneous, kindly things he did that 
made people love him. 


& 


RAISING FALSE HOPES. 


R. Abner Hicks was entertaining the one 
summer boarder on the front porch after 
supper, and his experience of life having 

been gained within a cireuit of twenty miles 
from his front door, his conversation mostly 
turned on the peculiarities of his friends and 
neighbors. 

‘*Josh Pyncheon, who used to live up the 
road to Freemantle, was one of the closest 
old shagbarks that ever lived in this neighbor- 
hood,’’ he said. ‘‘A hired man he had once 
told about how Josh got a new horse at the 


county fair one fall, and drove it home over | 


the road, some fifteen miles or so. 

‘*‘When he got home the horse was kinder 
tired, or homesick, or somethin’, and he 
wouldn’t eat a thing, though Josh gave him 
what he considered —¥ a liberal helping of 
hay, and some corn, ‘ 

“So Josh took him by the halter and led 
him out to the trough, but the horse wouldn’t 
drink a drop, neither. 

*‘Josh stood and lopked at the critter a 
minute or two, and then he says: 

‘**By gravy, old feller, you’re the very 


horse I’ve been lookin’ for—if you’ll only 
work !” 
‘“*But Josh was disappointed, after all, 


*cause next day the horse got his appetite 
back, and developed a bad splint, besides. ’’ 
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CUTTING ACROSS LOTS. 

RS. Lapham had paid her first visit to 
the seashore, had spent an exciting 
week, and had been sailing three times. 

‘*How’d you like it on the water?’’ asked one 
of her neighbors. 


‘*Why, most o’ the time ’twas real kind o’ 
pleasant,’’ said Mrs. Lapham, thoughtfully. 
*‘Of course ’tis an uncertain feeling, compared 
to being on land, but it made me appear kind 
of adventurous to myself, and I liked that. 
’T was all right, times when they bore straight 
ahead; but there’s times when they’d sail 
on the bias that I’d just shut my eyes and 
hold on to the side o’ the bo’t.’’ 





THE APPRENTICE DEPARTMENT OF | ROCK RIDGE HAL 
THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY | 33) $i" §.c25.282 


ough preparation for 
under seventeen. 
catalog, address Dr. G. Y 
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At West Lynn, Mass., offers excellent opportu- 
nities to Grammar School Graduates to learn one of the 


mechanical trades in a four years’ course, and to High | I« 


of New England's most beautiful r 
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School Graduates to prepare themselves for drafts- 
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men, electrical testers and installation men through a 
three years’ course. Apprentices are admitted at all 
times. All applications should be sent to the 

APPRENTICE DEPARTMENT OF THE COMPANY. 





Pains of Old Age 


stiffness and soreness of limbs, muscles, joints; 
sore feet or hands, rheumatism, neuralgia, chest 
pains, speedily relieved by 


“KING OF PAIN 


LINIMENT 


A revolution in fertilizing, 
based not on chemicals an 
slaughter-house refuse, such as 
is used in orminaey fertilizer, re- 
sulting in imperfect grain and 
unwholesome vegetables 
that rot quickly. 


The New 
\. f Mineral 
Fertilizer 


is ground mineral rock contain- 











il ing all the elements needed by 
w the soil and in the right pro- 
‘ portions. It isa plant food, 


not a stimulant. Produces crops 
of remarkable abundance and 
quality. ises wholesome vege- 
J tables of unusual size and flavor. 

IS Wonderful for roses, ideal for 


t / lawns. Clean and odorless and 
\y / a perfect insect destroyer. 
| his stalk of corn, bearing 5 


rfect ears, was grown by 

r. Edward 8. Payson, Lexing- 
ton, Mass. Only New Mineral 
Fertilizer was used. He says 
that in twenty years he had never 
before grown suchacrop of corn. 
‘ Send for Booklet, ** Bread from 
Copyrighted 1911. Stones,” free. Agents wanted. 


THE NEW MINERAL FERTILIZER CO., 
19 Exchange Place, Boston. 








Wanted! 


Men 


Men 40 Years Old 


and Upward 


who want light work 


Over in a 


home, 


territory 


near 


and who be 


lieve in the value to 


40 


the community of a 
larger circulation of 
Tue Youtu’s Com 


PANION, can earn a 
good salary or a lib- 
eral commission col- 
lecting and soliciting 


ful } 


quir 





desire a 
engagement. 


lan, 


ed, 


onsidered, 


| subscriptions on a 
unique and success- 


These positions are 
open only to those 
who can give 
entire time and who 
permanent 


their 


Three references re- 
Only appli- 
cations in writing will 
be c 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 


Boston, Massachusetts 











Water Indoors and Out 


No home anywhere need now be without its bath- 
room, hot-water tank, set tubs for laundry, bed- 
room wash- bowls, and all the comforts to be 
derived from having hot and cold water through- 
out the house. Not only can you have all these 
indoor advantages, but also the advantage of 
water under pressure for lawn, garden, ete. 


O L D Pneumatic 


Water System 


It is a simple proposition. A pneumatic tank 
in the cellar, coupled with our new size 1- 
horse-power Olds Gasoline Engine direct 
connected with a powerful pump. en not in 
use for pumping water, disconnect and use engine 
for operating churn, cream separa’ wringer, 
vacuum cleaner, grindstone and a hundred other 
uses. 
System use surplus power (while pumping water) 
to generate and store electricity for lights. 


Write for Catalogue and Complete In formation. 


Seager Engine Works, 65 Beverly St., Boston. 


Main Office, 997 Seager St., Lansing, Michigan. 


If you have the Olds Electric Lighting 4 
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XPERIA CES 


Always Give Satisfaction. 








‘T HERE is neither pleasure nor 

health in poorly flavored food. 
Slade’s Vanilla, Lemon, Orange, 
etc., like Slade’s Spices, are pure 
and good 


It will pay you to ask grocers for Slade’s and see 
that they bear the name and warrant of the 


D. & L. SLADE CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Something New. 


dle-cakes, etc., ever offered, yet selling in 5-Ib. 


price way below the price of any self-rising flour heretofore on 
the market, quantity compared, in fact, less than ordinary flour 
Not put up in 
an expensive carton, but in a 5-lb. paper bag that costs next to 


and baking-powder if you mixed them yourself 


nothing. The value is all in the flour. 


In quality and in convenience of use, Automatic Flour has 
Used by hun- 
dreds of the leading hotels and restaurants, and carried by every 
jobbing grocer in Boston and by hundreds of retail grocers in 


never been approached and has no competition 


this and surrounding territory. 
You can't afford not to use Automatic Flour. 
New England can't afford not to handle it. 


will justify the pains 
Aut tic Flour Comp 





OMA 


Grocers of 
If it isn't handled 
in your territory have a hand in putting it there—the results 


y, 78 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 


Pe 


The finest self-rising flour for cake, 
biscuits, shortcake, dumplings, grid- 
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This Salt is Ever Dry and Fine 


No lumps or coarseness in Shaker Salt. No harsh flavor, 


but a smooth, dainty, SALTY taste. 

An exclusive process of crystallization accounts for the 
fineness of the grains ; the moisture-proof package keeps it 
dry in the dampest weather ; it always flows freely from the 
salt shakers. 


Shaker Salt 


“‘ The No - Gypsum Salt ’’ 


Beware of gypsum, the pebble-former. Gypsum is native to all 
ordinary salt. Our exclusive process removes all this Plaster of Paris 
or Gypsum. It is an elaborate process, yet it is worth all this extra care, 
as gypsum is a dangerous substance to be taken into the body; gall 
stones and gravel in the kidneys and spleen are often caused by impure 
gypsum salt. 

The patent filling spout on the package will be found a great con- 
venience in filling your salt shakers. 

Shaker Salt costs but 10c (east of the Rockies). 
send you a package today. 

‘Two trade-marks from Shaker Salt packages with ten 2-cent stamps 
entitle you to a handsome all-cut-glass salt shaker—a brilliant beauty. 
Just tell your grocer to include a 10c package in your next order. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Company 
St. Clair, Michigan 
Makers of the Purest Salt in the World 


Your grocer will 


GROCERIES, ETC. 














Its Genuine Vanilla 


if it bears the well-known Baker trade-mark. If it doesn’t, 
don’t take it. In design, it is a half shell bearing the words 
** Pure Extract.’? This trade-mark méans a good deal to us. 
For 40 years and over we have lived up to it and have 
fought imitators who have sought to sell 

impure concoctions in packages some- 

times closely resembling ours. But 


Baker’s is 
Extracts 


are to-day the leading extracts in quality 
and sales, and require the 
in t i States devoted exclu- 
sively to the manufacture of flavoring 
extracts. 


Full measure bottles without pan- 
ra eled sides. They impartana‘ 
Mm fruit vor and are the most 
i economical extracts you can buy. 


Any grocer can supply 
Baker's if he wiil. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY, 
Springfield, Mass., and Portland, Maine. 

















It is a perfect germicide, 
cleanses thoroughly and 
absolutely kills all germs. 


i! 





No matter how slight a skin 
abrasion may be, there here 
exists a chance for invasion of 
some deadly disease germ. 
Many serious cases of illness 
and even death result annually 
from blood poisoning. 






Cabot’s 


fh , 


10 ots., 25 cts., 50 cts., 75 cts. and $1.00 
At all Druggists and Grocers. Always in a Yellow Package. 


“THE SULPHO-NAPTHOL CO., 4 Torrey Building, 14 Medford St., Boston. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., Selling Agents, 
88 Broad Street, Boston. 












For many 
years thousands 
have regularly used 
Stickney & Poor’s Spices. 


All will be gratified who try 


—> STICKNEY & POOR'S 


Quick Cooking 


TAPIOCA 


The up-to-date Tapioca that needs no soaking. With this brand 
you can make wholesome, nourishing and delicious pudding 
or dessert at short notice. Equally good served hot or cold. 








Your grocer has it or will get it for you 


STICKNEY & POOR SPICE CO., 182 and 184 State Street Boston 
a 
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AMMONIA 


BLUE ‘AND BORAX 
3f 1063. 15¢ 10$ 15*&. 25° 
SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 88 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Slanting Dial Scale 


With Scoop 


his Scale is indispensable 
in the kitchen or dairy, 
or for use on the farm. Made 
of cold-rolled steel, enameled. 
It weighs by. ounces, with a 
capacity of 24 lbs. The Dial 


is placed at an angle so that 
the face can be easily read. 














Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription 
and 20 cents extra. Price $1.00. Sent by express, charges 
in either case to be paid by receiver. Shipping weight 5 lbs. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY Boston, Mass. 
* * « =— * 
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“Universal” Bread Maker. 


HIS is a mixer, kneader and raiser 
E powders The hands do not touch 
the dough. Put in all the liquids, then 
all the flour, turn the handle three 
minutes, and set away to rise. The 
Kneading rod combines the yeast, 
liquids and flour more thoroughly than 
can be done by hand, making the bread 
more nutritious and digestible. No. 4 
size has a capacity offrom 2 to 6 loaves. 
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THIRTY-DAY GUARANTEE. We allow 30 days in which to test this 
Bread Maker. If not satisfactory it may be returned at our expense. 





Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription and 70 cents 
extra. Price of Bread Maker $2.00. Sent by express, charges in 
either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 15 lbs. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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